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Prehn’s Journalistic German ¢$ .50 


Edited by AuGusT PREHN, Ph. D., Colum- 
bia Grammar School, New York. 

Selections taken from current German periodicals 
of the highest class, illustrating the present use of 
the language and the present conditions of life. 
They concern for the most part invention, discov- 
eries, commerce, and industry. 


Swett’s American Public Schools 1.00 


By JoHN Swett, author of “The History 
of the Public School System of Califor- 
nia,” “ Methods of Teachirg,” etc. 

Studies on public school history, with outline of 
the psychological and pedagogical methods of in- 
struction and management of American public 
schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


Shaw’s People of Other Lands ¢ .30 


Prepared on pedagogical lines to meet the child’s 
natural desire to hear of the strange peoples of other 
lands and to learn about their many peculiarities. 


Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers .35 


‘A fascinating presentation for young children, 
showing an interesting and valuable interrelation 
of certain facts of history with certain phases of 


geography. 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories . . .45 


An attractive rendering of these popular stories, 


showing what our ancestors thought of the common 


phenomena of nature. Also gives some idea of the 
rude manners and habits of this semi - barbarous 


people. 


Gleason’s A Term of Ovid . § .75 


By C. W. GLeason, A. M., Roxbury Latin 
School. 

Ten attractive stories which can be taken up with 
great benefit before reading Vergil, since they are 
far less difficult. The vocabulary ts almost identical 
with that of the first book of the A®neid. 


Halleck’s History of English Lit- 


erature . 1.25 


By ReuBEN Post HALLECK, M.A. 


The subject is treated as a related whole, and 
the general drift of literary thought is clearly por- 
trayed. Special attention is paid to literary move- 
ments and to the animating spirit of each age. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO Boston 


ATLANTA -PORTLAND, ORE, 


THE SIGNAL SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Furst Book 


OF THE 


Graded Literature Readers 


is emphasized by the widespread recognition 
already accorded to the unusual merits of the 


Second Book. 


The Third Book will be published this month. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 29, 31, 33 East 19th St., New York. 


These Books Lead -- Why? 


BOARDS ADOPT THEM, 
A TEACHERS ENDORSE THEM, 


PUPILS LIKE THE 


New York. 


Warren’s Geographies, 
Mitchell’s Geographies, | 
Butler’s Geographies, 


r) Vertical and Slant Script, 
Vaile’s Copy Books, Yerticn! 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS: 
are based ON THEIR RECORDS. /t will pay you to investigate them. 
information regarding any of our publications. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 


New Franklin 


Sheldon’s Copy Books, 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons, 


The claims made or the above named STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
‘ewill be glad to hear from you, and to give full 


Indispensable. 


sold at all stationers’, 


Any one can write, but to write well it is indispensable 
to have the right kind of pens, as 


These pens are so readily obtained that there is no excuse for any writer being without them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Works! Gsinden, NU 


Made in all styles, and 


IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 


Now is the time to look over your stock of School Supplies and see what 
you will need in the way of Educational Papers. 


cme Stationery and Paper Co. 


and let them estimate on it, and if prices are right, send your 


order in so we can get it out on time. 


Send your list to the 


SE 


ACME : & PAPER: CO. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave. 


N. VY. Salesroom, 


309 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.° 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


School Supplies. 
J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


352 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


APPARATUS. | 


Send for descriptive circular. 


CHEMICAL VERTICULAR PEN / VERTIGRAPH_ P 
Pig 7 1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISORIPT. 
PHYSICAL, The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
AND JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 
BIOLOGICAL 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“ It gives me great leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil 8: 


This ‘s 
convinced that the ‘ 


either in the school or the office. 
Price, $3.50. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


ell an uickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 

2 kee ane is in xictetiony use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am y 
Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


hich at all ith this f + : 
not believe that there is any other w at ‘or use Chandler & Barber, 
Mass. State Soard of ‘Education. 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


— 


It does 
Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headauarters. Send for Catalogue. 


Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 
BOSTON. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. | 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
en cents for postage. 


Physical 


Chemical 


Biological 


Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS 


Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Points tw Way » SUCCeSs 


for many thousands of its operators. 
No other typewriter gives its oper- 
ator so many opportunities, because 
no other is so favorably known and 
so generally used in the business 


‘world. 


327 Broadway, New York. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
.... BETWEEN.... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andali Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. © 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your neérest ticket agent, or address 


Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue V.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


When with advertisers. 
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Teachers rative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted, cistion ior 
tium Bldg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Admiral Dewey’s unexpected announcement that he is 
willing to accept a nomination for the presidency has 
caused a political sensation, but it does not follow that it 
will seriously complicate the political situation. A good 
deal has happened since the admiral came back as a con- 
queror from Manila, and received the greatest welcome 
ever accorded to an American in our time. The renomi- 
nation of President McKinley by the Republicans, and 
the second nomination of Mr. Bryan by the Democrats, 
are as assured as any events in the future can be. There 
remain the Republicans who are dissatisfied with Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, and the Democrats who are dissatisfied with Mr. 
Bryan. But the former, who are not very numerous, any- 
way, are mostly “anti-Imperialists,” and Admiral Dewey, 
with his achievement at Manila, and his platform of the 
American flag, would be a grotesque candidate for them. 
The Cleveland Democrats, with whom the admiral classes 
himself, did not cut much of a figure in 1896, and will be 
less prominent this year. The admiral has staked his 
reputation on a very slender chance. 

* 

Queen Victoria has been given a warm welcome in Ire- 
land, and if there are differences of opinion among the 
Irish as to the propriety of the demonstrations made in 
her honor, they have been suppressed in a truly chivalrous 
spirit. It is a new mark of the queen’s tact that she en- 
tered Dublin with a bunch of shamrocks on her breast; 
and that she has signalized her visit by the creation of a 
special Irish regiment. It was an unfortunate coinci- 
dence that, at the very moment when these demonstra- 
tions were being made over the queen at Dublin, the 
prince of Wales, the heir to the throne, should have been 
placed for an instant in deadly peril at Brussels by the 
act of a half-crazed young Belgian, who fired twice at him 
in his railway carriage. This incident had no interna- 
tional significance, except as an indication of the effect 
of the South African war upon weak minds; but it must 
have occasioned the queen grave solicitude. 

4+ 

When the senate reached a vote on the compromise 
Porto Rican bill, the Republicans held together pretty 
solidly, only seven pairing or voting against the measure. 
The vote was 40 to 31. So much attention has been paid 
to the tariff question that the main purpose of the bill, 
which is to set up a civil government in the island, has 


been almost lost sight of. The bill is the original For- 
aker bill, with amendments. It provides for a governor, 
other executive officers, and judges, all to be appointed by 
the president; sets up a legislature, one branch of which 
is to be chosen by popular vote; and creates a function- 
ary called a resident commissioner to the United States, 
also to be elected by the people, and to have duties some- 
what like those of a territorial delegate to congress. 


* * 


There has been a good deal of mystery as to the reasons 
which caused the Republican leaders in congress to aban- 
don the policy of free trade with Puerto Rico, which was 
embodied in the first Payne bill, and to adopt a tarirf. 
The change has been attributed to various sinister influ- 
ences; but Governor-General Davis has assumed the full 
responsibility of them. It appears that, after first recom- 
mending a free-trade policy, he became convinced that 
the administration of the island could not be managed 
without a revenue from customs, and he went on to 
Washington expressly to lay this view before the presi- 
dent and congress. So the bill was changed, not, as has 
been charged, because this or that interest demanded it, 
but to give the island the revenue needed for its govern- 
ment, under a system less burdensome than direct taxa- 
tion would be. 

* x 


The disaster to Colonel Broadwood’s command, fifteen 
miles east of Bloemfontein, on the thirty-first of 
March, was a rude awakening to the British, who had 
been at ease of late. It was a disaster of the familiar 
type,—a British force marching straight into a Boer trap, 
and not becoming aware of the presence of the enemy 
until it was surrounded and shot down at short range. 
The Boers were concealed just where experience should 
have taught the British scouts to look for them,—in a 
dry river-bed, or “spruit,” with high banks, over which 
the road passed. The Boers took seven guns and about 
300 prisoners,—the latter members of two or three crack 
regiments,—and 100 wagons. So humiliating a defeat, 
only a few miles from Bloemfontein, is a sharp reminder 
to the British that the war is not over; and the capture 
by the Boers a few days later of five companies of 
Fusileers and mounted infantry at Reddersburg, also 
near Bloemfontein, reinforces the lesson. 


General Louls Botha, who has been appointed to suc- 


ceed General Joubert as commandant-in-chief of the Boer 
army, is said to have been designated for that office by 
General Joubert himself on his deathbed. However that 
may be, there seems no doubt that the selection is a good 


‘one. General Botha is not yet forty years old, a farmer 


like Joubert, and possessing some of the same qualities 
which gave Joubert distinction. He is quiet, self-con- 
tained, and simple in his habits; looking, it is said, more 
like a schoolmaster than a general. It has been said 
that he was not known prior to the present war; but this 
is not quite true, as he had gained distinction in expedi- 
tions against the natives. He led the Boers at the battle 
of Spion Kop, and accounts from English sources give 
him credit, not only for courage, but for a humane spirit 
in the hour of victory. 


* 


Arrangements are now well advanced for the visit of 
2,000 Cuban school teachers to the Harvard summer 
school this year. The initiative in this scheme is due to 
A. E. Frye, superintendent of schools in Cuba, but Presi- 
dent Eliot and the authorities of Harvard are co-operating 
generously. The United States will furnish free trans- 
portation, and’a fund is being raised to defray the visi- 
tors’ expenses. If the plan is carried out, as now seems 
probable, 2,000 Cuban teachers, most of whom have never 
been outside of their island, will not only have the ad- 
vantages of six weeks’ study in Cambridge, but will see 
a good deal of American life, there and elsewhere. ‘I'he 
new impulse thus received must do incalculable good 
when communicated to the children whom these teachers 
instruct. 

ok 

There is to be another Pan-American conference next 
year, similar to that which met at Washington eleven 
years ago. The new conference, however, is to assemble 
in the city of Mexico. The suggestion was made by 
President: McKinley in his last message to congress. 
The department of state is corresponding with the gov- 
ernments concerned, and has heard from enough of them 
to warrant the expectation that all will accept; and 
Mexico has agreed to act as the host of the occasion. The 
discussions of the conference will be on commercial 
rather than political subjects; though it is likely that the 
question of an international tribunal of arbitration may 
be considered. But merely as a demonstration of com- 
munity of interests among the republics of the three 
Americas, the conference should be very useful. 
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THE BIRDS AND 1. 
bY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


A SONG OF SPRING. 


A thousand voices whisper it is spring; 
Shy flowers start up to greet me on the way, 

And homing birds preen their swift wings and sing 
The praises of the friendly, lengthening day. 


The buds whose breath the glad wind hither bears, 
Whose tender secret the young May shall find, 
Seem all for me—for me the softer airs, 
The gentle warmth, wherewith the day is kind. 


Let me rejoice, now skies are blue and bright, 

And the round world pays tribute to the spring; 
The birds and 1 will carol our delight, 

And every breeze Love’s messages shall bring. 


What matter though sometimes the cup of tears 
We drink, instead of the rich wine of mirth? 

There are as many springs as there are years; 
And, glad or sad, we love this dear old Earth. 


Shall we come back, like birds, from some far sphere— 
We and the Spring together—and be glad 

With the old joy to hail the sweet young year, 
And to remember what good days we had? 
Boston, Mass. —Independent. 


LONGING. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons— 
That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action. 
—Lowell. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


institution is the lengthened 


Emerson: An 
shadow of one man. 

SupeRintenDENT E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
There is no occasion for offering electives before the 
third year in the high school, after that it is wise to 
give the students much freedom in the choice of lines 
of work. 

G. T. Fietcuer, Agent Massachusetts Beard of Ed- 
ucation, Northampton: I am not in accord with ex- 
treme expansion of country or school. Human beings 
should develop physical, intellectual, and moral power 
to such an extent as natural abilities, a healthy, happy, 
and useful life make possible and desirable. Living 
to-day requires more and means more than it did fifty 
years ago, but not so much assome think. The child 
cannot, need not, prepare for every possible condition 
of manhood and womanhood that may come. In 
youth should be laid physical, mental, and moral foun 
dation for future building. 

SupERINTENDENT Howakpv Gross, Indianapolis : 
When you take away the power of the superintend- 
ent you will spoil the entire system. It is impossible 
for the superintendent to abuse his power When 
you divide the power you cannot find anyone on 
whom to fix the blame for abuses. In Chicago there 
are twenty-one members of the board of education 
and you must deal with them if you change the 
system. I dare say that in all the counties in the state 
you will not find ten members of boards of education 
who can tell good teaching when they see it. This is 
an age of specialization, and education should be ele- 
vated the same as are the other professions. 


distress. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


Not quite six years ago died Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way of Boston, who did more than almost any other 
woman, not officially connected with education, to 
apply practical knowledge through the public 
schools to the problems of daily life. 

To a remarkable degree she had the power of 
foresight, which enabled her to work for permanent 
results rather than for immediate relief of error or 
Thus she saw in the slow, cumulative 
force of education the surest method of combating 
the ills of a narrow spirit, a weak physique, and un- 
healthy living. Therefore she inaugurated the 
“Old South Prizes” and “Historical Studies,” saved 
the Old South church to Boston by her princely 
contributions, and developed her archaeological 
work in Arizona and New Mexico. At the close of 
the civil war she maintained for many years a 
school for poor whites at Wilmington, N. C., and 
was a constant contributor and inspirer to General 
Armstrong at Hampton Institute, and later to 
Booker Washington at Tuskegee. 

Realizing that a woman’s care of home is the 
foundation of a country’s progress in prosperity and 
honor, she introduced and supported at her own ex- 
pense the teaching of sewing in the public schools 
of Boston, until its school committee assumed its 
care as one of the branches of manual training. 
Her last great consecutive work for education was 
her normal school for the Swedish system of gym- 
nastics. Midway in time between her first and last 
gifts to education came her solution of the “domes- 
tic problem,” that phrase under which we signify 
our discontent with badly cooked food and ill- 
trained help, by establishing and maintaining in 
Boston’s public schools instruction in household 
arts through trained teachers. ‘This normal school 
of hers was carried on after her death until in May, 
1898, it was offered to the state board of education 
through the Mary Hemenway trustees,—Augustus 
Hemenway, Reginald Gray, and Horace A. Lamb,— 
when in September of the same year it was formally 
installed at the state normal school, framingham. 
The nearness of that town to Boston, its many 
grammar schools from which pupils could be drawn 
to serve as model classes, and the two boarding 
houses connected with the normal school were ade- 
quate reasons for the selection. Most grateful was 
the board on behalf of the state for this wise, 
unique, and munificent gift to education. Gener- 
ously did the children of Mrs. Hemenway, her son, 
Augustus Hemenway, and her daughters, Mrs. W. 
Kk. C. Eustis and Mrs. Louis Cabot, as a memorial 
to their mother, in connection with the trustees, 
provide for its transfer and equipment under the 
immediate supervision of Miss Amy M. Homans, 
director of Mrs. Hemenway’s educational work. 

The largest room in May hall is appropriated to 
this school-kitchen, provided with portable ranges, 
an Aladdin oven, a gas stove and gas-heating 
stands; closets, drawers, dishes, and utensils. <A 
scientific library, part of this large gift, is in the 
main library, for this new department is but a com- 
ponent part of the school. ‘The entrance examina- 
tions are the same as required of other pupils of the 
school,—one year in the regular and two years in 
the household arts department, or one year in that 
and two years in the usual work of a normal school, 
constituting the length of the course. 

* Through their progressive courses in chemistry, 
embracing systematic work in quantitative and 
qualitative analysis, the students learn to apply 
their scientific knowledge to the underlying prin- 
ciples of cookery, laundry work, dyeing, cleaning, 


‘ete. In their pursuit of physics, the pupils are 


taught the fundamental principles of matter and 
energy, of heat, light, and electricity. In their 
work in biology they examine plant and animal 


bodies, while their interest in physiology centres 

chiefly on nutrition. In the study of bacteriology 

they learn how to make their own culture media, 

how to examine milk, water, ice, dust, etc., and how . 
to test the efficiency of filters, sterilizers, and germi- 

cides, all such scientifie work being largely done in 

the laboratories of the school proper, while in the 

school kitchen the practical working of cookery is 

taught. 

“Plain cookery” includes breads, meats, stews, 
pickles, ete.; “advanced cookery” includes presery- 
ing, canning, making of jellies, etc.; “special cook- 
ery” embracing dainties and food for the sick. 
Water, mineral matter, carbo-hydrates, proteid, and 
fats are studied practically by methods of cooking 
applied to starchy food-stuffs, to sugars, including 
candies (?), to all manner of cooking eggs and using 


gelatine, to batter, dough-mixtures, baking powders | 


and their ilk, and to fermentation, yeast, and ex- 
perimental work with different kinds of flour. 

In laundry work, a most important part of their 
training, the pupils examine various fabrics, noting 
the effect upon them of cold or hot water, and of the 
use of chemicals as cleansing agents. In miniature 
tubs they truly wash stuffs, starching, drying, fold- 
ing, cleansing, and ironing them. 

But it is not only in the schoolroom that the edu- 
cation of the pupils is conducted. They go to the 
butcher’s shop and see the meats cut up, learning to 
judge what is good or inferior, expensive or 
economical, and then, in conference with the lady 
superintendent of the boarding houses, they pre- 
pare the week’s menu and take turns in presiding 
over the dinner table. For it is to be remembered 
that the full fruition of Mrs. Hemenway’s foresight 
could best be achieved by transferring her school 
from its city rooms to a school building with family 
homes attached to it, as by so doing thé pupils 
would come in contact not merely with those whom 
they are to teach in the classroom, but with those 
for whom they are to provide as superintendents of 
hospitals and institutions, to say nothing of learn- 
ing how to manage their own homes. It was Mrs. 
THemenway’s wish that each of her graduates should 
influence for health, as well as intelligence and 
morals, the domestic life of her family, of her town 
or village, of her state and its schools. 

The alumnae of the school, since its beginning in 
Boston, are many, and all are earning salaries rela- 
tively higher than those of primary, many of them 
than of grammar school, teachers, some even passing 
the high school average. Several are employed in 
the Boston public schools, others are instructors in 
normal and high schools, at the Armour and Drexel 
Institutes, superintendents at the Johns Hopkins 
and other hospitals and asylums, or else in training 
schools from Boston to Kansas, Denver, and Cali- 
fornia. All over the country they are scattered, 
wherever education has sufficiently advanced to 
recognize that household arts is scientific. Such 
women have graduated from something more than 
cooking classes or from schools in domestic science. 
They have won diplomas from the point of view of 
education, rather than from that of self-support. 
They have taken the word Arts as the resultant 
term in the application of science to industry. 
They have gone forth to teach and direct, until in 
time it will be realized that proficiency in household 
arts is to be examined, rated, and certificated as is 
now literature and mathematics. 

Thus will fuller dignity be won for manual labor 
when the little child begins to lay the fire and stir 
the cereals in the school kitchen. Then will each 
woman know alike how to be employer and em- 
ployee. Science and economy will aid each other 
as household tasks grow less, skillfully performed, 
and school courses of knowledge will increase as 
demonstration proves that science finds its domain 
in the home as well as in the laboratory. 

The instant the state assumes the right to teach 
manual training, that moment has it included 
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household arts in such training; while those who are 
discontented with the non-productive utilities of 
knowledge see in extension of manual training the 
road to self-support and patriotic citizenship. 

Such a vision of the future is being actualized at 
Framingham. Very pretty is it to see the little 
children coming from the grammar schools, in their 
muslin caps, forming demure model classes taught 
by the seniors in household arts. Prettier still is it 
to watch these same seniors, clad in white caps and 
aprons, bending over microscopes, standardizing 
thermometers, testing baking powders, or clearing 
soup stock. Mr. Whittemore, the principal at 
Framingham normal school, has not put household 
arts off by itself like a special school. Rather has 
he imbedded it in the general curriculum of the 
normal school by having the amount of chemistry, 
physics, physiology, and*bacteriology required of its 
classes taught by the general instructors of the 
school and in connection, as far as is possible, with 
those pupils who will graduate from the two years’ 
course in the normal proper. All other teaching in 
household arts, especially that given in the school 
kitchen or kitchen laboratory, is conducted or 
supervised by Miss Louisa A. Nicholass, who taught 
the school when it was in Boston. The household 
arts pupils, moreover, are expected to conform in all 
ways to the regulations of the normal school, and 
have no exceptional privileges. 

Such interdependence of studies and pursuits pre- 
sents great advantages over schools established as 
individual philanthropic or business enterprises. 
The state itself is rounding out the scope of educa- 
tion and caring for the home through regular 
school courses, which cannot but make it more 
natural that the next generation will be one of 
scientific, labor-saving, health-giving house and 
home keepers. 

It is beautiful to remember that in Massachu- 
setts such instruction was brought into bloom under 
Mrs. Hemenway’s wise and loving care. Associated 
with her in this as well as in all her educational 
work was Miss A. M. Homans, to whose constant 
and active interest and wise counsels the household 

arts department is still indebted for its steady 
growth. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN AMERICA,—(V11.) 


BY CHARLES F. PIDGIN AND FRANK H. DROWN 
Of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM CRITICISED AND 
DEFENDED. 

The framers of the Declaration of Independence 
spoke in no uncertain tones when they declared that 
“these colonies are of right and ought to be free and 
independent states.” This simple political prin- 
ciple was firmly adhered to despite disaster and re- 
verses, and the result was the success of the Revolu- 
tion and the entrance of the United States of 
America into the arena of nations. The three mil- 
lion of struggling colonists have increased to 
seventy-five million of intelligent, educated freemen, 
and the fates seem to have decreed that there shall 
be a republic as well as an empire upon which the 
sun never sets. 

The free public school acts of Massachusetts and 
her sister states have spoken in no less uncertain 
tones as regards the question of public education. 
They have said, substantially, that it is the duty of 
the state to give to all of its children such an educa- 
tion as will enable them to enter into the battle of 
life suitably equipped for the contest; or, to para- 
phrase the words used by the makers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, each child deserves and of 
right ought to have a good education. The educa- 
tional battle has been fought as successfully as was 
that which commenced at Lexington and closed at 
Yorktown. 

It is well known that the political principles upon 
which the American Republic has been founded 
have been seriously criticised by citizens of trans- 
Atlantic countries. It is true, also, that our educa- 
tional system has met with severe criticism and 
sometimes with bitter detraction from the pens of 
foreign writers. 

M. Ernest Renan in the preface to his “Questions 


Contemporaines” says: “The false idea being still 
alive in France that education should be given only 
to those children whose social position in after life 
will warrant it, and therefore that to cultivate and 
to instruct the poor is to sow want and ambitions 
which it will be impossible to satisfy, nothing can 
he definitely accomplished until that idea is repudi- 
ated. .The strength of the education of the peas- 
antry in Germany is due to the strength of higher 
education in Germany. It is the university that 
makes the school. The education of the masses is 
the result of the high culture of certain classes. 
The people of those countries which, like the United 
States, have created a great school system for the 
people without a serious higher instruction shall for 
a long time yet expiate their fault by their intel- 
lectual mediocrity, their coarseness, their superfi- 
ciality, and their lack of general intelligence.” 

It is a well known fact that the foreign critics of 
our political system show almost universally a lack 
of comprehension of its possibilities. They dilate 
upon the departures from the true principles which 
underly the system, as though the system was respon- 
sible for it. They seem to forget that it is the 
wickedness of men which has perverted the system, 
and not the system which has caused the men to be 
wicked. There is nothing in the constitution of the 
United States, in the constitutions of the several 
states, or in the charters of our great cities which 
was intended to cause or foster corruption; nor is 
there anything to be found in the school laws of the 
various states calculated to produce such a condition 
of affairs as that portrayed by M. Renan. He seems 
to forget, or probably does not know, that the public 
school of America up to the high school grade is, 
after all, but an educational preparation. The great 
mass of the scholars complete this preparation with 
the grammar school, while a comparatively small 
uumber step forward to the: higher grades of in- 
struction. It is idle to suppose that the education 
of this comparatively small number could be de- 
pended upon to so diffuse itself as to have any ap- 
preciable effect upon the millions who leave school 
on the completion of their grammar school studies. 
M. Renan does not comprehend that these millions 
of students to whom the pathway of learning has 
been opened still keep in it in their leisure time, and 
at night, although by day compelled to toil for their 
daily bread. If he had read the lives of prominent 


American statesmen, jurists, merchants, and manu-: 


facturers, he would have found that the majority of 
them started in life with but a meagre common 
school education, some with none; but they com- 
pleted their education as we have described and 
rose to fame or fortune. 

In comparing the educational system of foreign 
countries with that of America, M. Renan makes an 
unfortunate reference to the peasantry. One of the 
grandest results that has been accomplished by the 
American public school system has been the preven- 
tion of the formation of a peasant class in America. 
The American workman is not known by his blouse 
and cap, nor the American laborer by his wooden 
shoe. The fact that he has been educated in the 
public schools and is known to be an honorable man 
serves him better than an official livret counter- 
signed by his employers, the loss of which renders 
him virtually an industrial outcast. The American 
workman wears the same kind of hat, the same kind 
of coat, and the same kind of shoe as his employer. 
The sons of millionaires and the sons of laborers are 
educated side by side in the American public schools, 
and no more ridiculous picture could be imagined 
than the son of the laborer, after having graduated 
with the highest honors, being obliged to wear a 
different hat, coat, and shoe than his friend the mil- 
lionaire’s son, simply because the  millionaire’s 
father had more money than his. If we consider 
that, instead of money, one of the scholars possessed 
blue blood or a title, while the other was a pobdr 
man’s son, the transition would appear equally 
ridiculous to the American mind. The fact is that 
the son of the laborer becomes the trusted assistant 
of the son of the millionaire, and oftentimes be- 
comes a millionaire himself. 

It is evident, therefore, that M. Renan and other 
foreign critics who write in a similar vein do not 
understand the underlying principles of the Ameri- 


can public school system. This object is not simply 
to make scholars; if so, it would have to be allowed 
that the higher education was necessary; no, its ob- 
ject is to make men, intelligent men, with enough 
education to make them understand the necessity 
and value of obtaining more. The late President 
Lincoln, himself an example of the possibilities of 
the American system, said in his famous address at 
Gettysburg that the American government was “of 
the people, by the people, for the people”; and it has 
been also most forcibly said by an American re- 
viewer of the comparative merits of the American 
and foreign systems of education that the American 
school system “differs from the great European sys- 
tem of public education in that it is a school ‘of the 
people, by the people, for the people.’ ” 


A simple political principle, as we have shown, has 


led the United States to its present condition of 
wealth and power, and an equally simple educa- 
tional principle, which we have previously stated, 
will inevitably lead the United States to an equally 
exalted position of educational and intellectual 
supremacy. 


A HOME IN A WILLOW TPEE. 


BY MARY ROGERS MILLER, ITHACA, N. Y. 


A long time ago, before a certain back yard of my 
acquaintance began to put on airs, and become citi- 
fied, there used to be a clump of willows on its border. 
These grew in a comfortable place, where they could 
dip their feet in the water of a tiny, easy-going 
stream during the part of the year that such a 
stream would be likely to venture forth. The rest 
of the year the willows were not very busy, and did 
not need to drink often. In winter how freshly 
yellow were the long willow whips which waved 
gently with every breeze! And in the spring no 
wonder the children loitered on their way to school, 
the soft, gray pussies were so fascinating. 

We all knew in a vague sort of way that these 
pussies were the willow’s blossoms, but it never oc- 
curred to us to look for the seeds later in the sum- 
mer. I do not know to this day whether that 
willow clump ever made any seeds or not. Surely 
any self-respecting plant would not neglect that im- 
portant enterprise! There seemed every year to be 
a crop of young ones at the foot of the old trees. 
Why should we be concerned as to how they got 
there? 

One day, when the spirit of investigation was 
stirring my blood, or perhaps ’twas the promise of 
spring which filled the air in spite of the ther- 
mometer, I sallied forth. It was March and the 
willows certainly needed immediate attention. 
They were yellower than usual, and—what was 
that bobbing about at the tip of the very highest 
branch? -As I came nearer, I found almost every 
twig bore one of these strange objects. ‘Too small 
for deserted birds’ nests, as well as too numerous, I 
was at a loss to explain their presence. What was 
my surprise to find on closer examination that they 
had every appearancg of being pine cones! How 
absurd! Everybody knows that willow trees do not 
bear seeds in cones, however else they may bear 
them. Besides, no seeds could be found under the 
dried scales which formed the body of the cone. 

What could one do but wonder? I had intended 
to take some of the branches into the house to raise 
a crop of early pussies. Luckily, I bethought me to 
cut off some of the cone bearing branches. Other- 
wise | should have had no story to tell. 

After the pussies had come out and had dried up 
there stood the willow twigs, stiff and stark, bear- 
ing their queer fruit. A sudden inspiration seized 
me, and I split open one of those cones! Was the 
riddle solved? No, but there was a clue, and one 
quite worth following. In a small, tidy compart- 
ment, right in the centre of the cone was a small 
white grub or worm which squirmed feebly, as if it 
did not fancy being awakened so rudely from its 
nap. It must have been asleep for a long time, and 
stubbornly refused to be fed or to return to its nest. 
It finally fell a victim to a pet canary, which did not 
seem to be injured by swallowing it. 

Now how did the worm get into the cone, where 
did the cone itself come from and what would hap- 
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pen. next? These questions challenged my wits. 
I somehow felt sure that it would take at least a 
year to find it all out, but I certainly could watch 
the twigs in my roony, and the trees in the back 
yard, 

I built a rather unsteady rectangular frame of 
strips of wood, and covered it except at the bottom 
with mosquito netting. This I placed over the jar 
in which the twigs stood in water. If anything 
hatched out of those cones, I meant to catch it and 
make its acquaintance. Well, several things did 
come out, leaving neat little holes behind them. 
These little things roosted airily on the mosquito 
netting. They were small, gray flies, resembling 
mosquitoes, and I was recommended by the rest of 
the family to dispose of my unwelcome live stock at 
iny earliest convenience. This I did with some re- 
luctance, and set about to watch the willow trees. 
The old cones had little holes in them, and one by 
one they loosed their hold on the twigs which had 
horne them, and fell to the ground. I couldn’t 
help noticing that the twig from which they fell 
seemed to have lost its interest and did not grow as 
the free ones did. 

It was some weeks before I was able to go down 
and sit by the willows again, and in the meantime 
the leaves had come out and the trees looked very 
flourishing. I looked for traces of my pine cones, 
but not one whole one was to be seen. As I looked 
closely at the twigs which had been forming that 
spring, I was amazed to discover little knobs at their 
ends, just where the terminal bud should be! They 
were round knobs, and the scales of which they were 
made were grown very tightly together. This was 
too much for me, and I determined to consult the 
hotany teacher. I knew he was acquainted with 
willows, for it was he who had told me that the 
pussies grew up into catkins full of willow seeds. 
Ife shook his head and referred me to the entomolo- 
gist, and away I went, faint, yet pursuing this mys- 
terious creature which threatened to escape me. 
The entomologist, who had worked with his “little 
people” so many years that I always fancied that 
he had grown to look just like them, peered at me 
over his spectacles (why do they always wear spec- 
tacles?), took the willow twigs from me and told me 


THE STORY. 


Just before the leaves began to come out on the 
twigs in the spring, while the buds were full of life 
and vigor, there came to the clump of willows a 
dozen or more little mothers. These little creatures 
were dressed in sober gray and flitted noiselessly 
about on two .gauzy wings apiece. (I began to 
recognize my mosquito-like friend.) Each little 
gnat, gall-gnat, he called it, had a little spear with 
which she deftly cut a tiny gash right in the tip end 
of the bud where it was all tender and juicy. In 
the little cut an egg was placed, and away went the 
busy gnat to repeat the operation. In a few days 
there hatehed from each egg a white grub, which 
was the baby gnat. (The entomologist said “the 
larval form,” and I translated it for myself.) It 
seems that voung gall-gnats of this particular sort 
like tender willow wood to eat, and that 

‘* Sweetness and light and good fresh air 
Are things for which they do not care.” 


for they never venture out of their little cell. They 
live a most secluded life, never growing larger than 
a grain of rice. By fall their appetites fail them 
and they go to sleep in their narrow beds. But all 
this time they have exerted a strange influence on 
the willow. Instead of developing into ordinary 
twigs, the buds which the little gnat had visited 
did not make branches at all,—at least, the branches 
were so short and the leaves were crowded together 
so closely, that’ the poor discouraged branch looked 
like a pine cone! 

“Now, don’t ask me,” said the entomologist, 
“what made the bud grow that way, for I should 
only have to tell you that it was because the little 
inseet larva was inside, and then you would be no 
wiser than before.” That was just the question 
I was waiting to ask, and some day perhaps some 
one will find out for us, and finish the story. In 
the meantime, T mean to cut open some more of 
those cones and see what a young gall-gnat looks 
like before it goes to sleep, 


ARITHMETICAL SYM POSIUM.—(VIIL.) 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


APPLICATIONS OF ARITHMETIC. 


_A. E. Winsuip. 


-'The applications of arithmetic are usually under- 
stood to be denominate numbers, percentage includ- 
ing interest, exchange, commission, taxes, ihsur- 
ance, banks and banking, and mensuration, and 
similar subjects. Denominate numbers are in- 
dissolubly connected with arithmetic. The tables 
are usually taught in the first two or three years of 
school. Among the first things learned in the 
modern primary school are inches and feet; liquid 
pints, quarts, and gallons; cents, dimes, and dollars; 
pints, quarts, and pecks in dry measure:. There is 
little left to learn of these tables later in the course. 
There is little occasion for any one ever to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide denominate numbers, 
and if these processes are taught it should be for 
the discipline of practice in the use of numbers. 

If taxes, commission, and insurance are taught, 
they should be taught chiefly for the practice, as in 
the case of denominate numbers. None of these 
are of appreciable value to ordinary persons. 

In the case of percentage, interest, commercial 
papers, and mensuration the case is quite different. 
Here one finds eminently practical matters on the 
one hand and good discipline on the other. 

Much of the best practice in fractions is gotten 
through percentage. The best primary teaching 
now uses fifty per cent , twenty-five per cent., thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. almost as freely as 
one-half, one-fourth, and one-third. This should 
be continued, as it usually is, until every pupil deals 
with every phase of percentage almost as freely as 
he can add by fives. Interest may be taught by 
either the six per cent. method, as it is called, or by 
the 200 months’ rule, and in either case the practice 
is good, but as a‘matter of fact, business men almost 
never compute interest. This,is done for them by 
the banks, and interest is found by means of tables. 

Mensuration, including square and cube root, 
affords excellent discipline, and is valuable as 
knowledge and for the processes. 

Commercial papers, or banks and banking, can 
scarcely be too fully taught. -'The facts are inter- 
esting to the limit. Every boy and girl should 
know about them, and the little practice they get 
in connection with the computations is of the best. 
At an early day the Journal will exploit the whole 
subject of commercial papers with the same thor- 
oughness as it did Wall street recently. 

Anna VANDER CoOk, 
Council Bluffs. 

It has been said that the difference between a 
wise man and one who is not wise consists less in 
the things he knows than in the way he knows 
them. 

We must remember that the purpose of all educa- 
tion is “an increase of the powers of the mind, 
rather than an enlargement of its possessions,” and 
that no number of facts memorized will develop the 
thought power of the child. All too often we put 
too much stress on visible results, forgetting how 
much more our pupils gain in mental strength by 
the habit of thinking than by the power of know- 
ing. These are general truths, but nowhere do 
they find more fitting application than to our in- 
struction in arithmetic. 

Let us then teach arithmetic in such a way as 
to develop the inquiring mind and the habit of ac- 
curate reasoning. If we, as teachers, make this one 
of the ends to be attained, there is not one arith- 
metical process out of which our pupils may not get 
real intellectual training and practical usefulness. 
When taught with this purpose in mind, arithmetic 
will aid every other subject with which the under- 
standing has to deal. 

If we would attain the highest results in this 
study. we should endeavor to develop three quali- 
tos promptness, accuracy, and that power which 
will enable the child to see the true meaning of a 
problem and to use the best methods in solving it, 


In our ordinary schoolroom practice, we impress 
upon our pupils the need of slowness and delibera- 
tion. We give them time for reflection. But in- 
stead of reflecting on the conditions of the problem, 
they usually reflect on subjects entirely outside of, 
or directly opposed to, school work. If we ean only 
lead the children to see that during the time they 
are engaged on a problem they must shut every- 
thing but that problem out of their thoughts, 
quick work will not be another name for superficial 
work. 

The best problems in our arithmetics are ‘those 
which touch actual life and experience. These win 
and hold the attention of the pupil. The problems 
given should at each stage in his experience be 
adapted to the ability of the pupil. With these 
conditions given, attention and gradation of prob- 
Jems, we May reasonably demand prompt work on the 
part of the pupil. 

Second, bring your pupils up to the standard of 
being dissatisfied with any work that is not abso- 
lutely correct. In arithmetic there are no degrees 
of accuracy. One answer is right and every other 
possible answer is wrong. We have all seen chil- 
dren greatly pleased because they had all but one 
figure right or have missed only one problem. The 
teacher who accepts such work and allows the child 
io feel that he is doing well is laying the founda- 
tion for a very poor business man or woman. Boys 
and girls like to confront the same difficulties that 
they will meet with out of sehool and are really 
pleased when you expect of them the same accuracy 
that is required by a business man of his clerk. In 
order to test accuracy, give simple, practical prob- 
lems long enough to serve as a test, but similar to 
those of ordinary business life. 

It is necessary, too, that the pupil shall depend 
on the accuracy of his own work. If he knows the 
answer, he generally works toward that. When he 
thinks that. the right answer isn’t coming, he 
changes a figure, or uses a new divisor or multiplies 
to bring it right. At last he obtains the result and 
helieves that he has solved the problem. He 
doesn’t realize that the work is not his own, and 
that he is learning nothing by it. But we know 
that such work is a very unsatisfactory and delusive 
performance. Insist upon accuracy, and secure it 
through the pupil’s individual effort. 

But the most important result that we can de- 
velop in the pupil is that power which will enable 
him to see the true meaning of every problem be- 
fore he tries to solve it. Time and again, children 
fail because they do not know what is required of 
them. We take too much for granted in our school 
work, and imagine that pupils understand these 
simple processes, when perhaps they are quite ignor- 
ant of their true meaning. Or we allow mechanical 
work, forgetting that the easiest way to do even the 
simplest thing is to do it understandingly and 
thoroughly. 

Ask a pupil entering the fifth grade to multiply 
nine dollars by two-thirds. Allow him to use the 
old process of cancéllation, and it is meaningless. 
But let him know that this means find two-thirds 
of nine dollars, and it becomes very simple. 

What can be more unsatisfactory than teaching 
children to divide fractions by inverting the divisor 
and multiplying. This is merely conjuring with 
numbers, not performing a rational process. Chil- 
dren should be taught to reduce fractions to a com- 
non denominator and find how many times the 
numerator of the divisor is contained in the numer- 
ator of the dividend. 

So in decimals, children may be led to see the true 
meaning of every process. T have heard teachers of 
seyenth and eighth grades say that their pupils were 
afraid of a decimal point. Why is this? Because 
their work has been entirely mechanical. But let 
them reason it out in this way. Divide two and 
eight-tenths by four-hundredths. This means find 
how many times four-hundredths are containel in 
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two hundred and eighty hundredths. Four hun- 
dredths are contained in two hundred and eighty 
hundredths, seventy times. 

In multiplication as well, their reasoning will 
teach them the proper position of the decimal point. 

The child must think of the decimal as only an- 
other form of the fraction. When he multiplies a 
-number of four-fifths, he takes four times one-fifth 
of the number; so when he multiplies by the decimal 
four-tenths, he must take four times one-tenth of 
the number. 

“In brief, let the pupil think of common fractions 
as concrete things,—as definite magnitudes. Let 
him think of decimal fractions as being simply an- 
other expression of common fractions. To that 
child to whom the fractional expression, common 
and decimal, signifies a definite magnitude, the 
deeimal point has lost its terror. 

It is a very good idea to ask a class to frame prob- 
lems of their own on these operations. This will 
strengthen greatly their grasp on the real meaning, 
and if the exercise is properly conducted, the class 
will show much spirit and enthusiasm. 

“But,” you say, “this takes so much time and 
hinders our progress. We must finish our grade 
work.” What is progress? Does it consist in com- 
pleting a eertain course laid down for us? Or is it 
the complete mastery of the fundamental principles 
of arithmetic? This. we surely will obtain if we 
set the pupil to thinking about every process which 
we require him to use. 

While we are constantly testing our class by re- 
quiring them to work problems, still we must feel 
that the solving of problems is not the main object 
of this part of their school work, but rather the in- 
sight into the meaning of processes and the training 
in reasoning. Then we must remember that our 
ability as teachers will never be measured by the 
amount of work we cover. 

And now comes the need of much oral work. I 
do not mean that we should have a separate recita- 
tion in mental arithmetic; for all arithmetic is 
mental arithmetic. This oral work should directly 
precede the written work, and be of exactly the 
same kind, but should differ only in brevity and 
deal with smaller magnitudes. Such oral work will 
employ the whole thought power of the child, con- 
centrate his attention, and furnish excellent disci- 
pline in readiness of thought and expression. 

For this work we need such problems as will 
stimulate independent thought. In many arith- 
metics we find problems grouped under the heads 
of various rules or operations. The child works a 
number, all alike, and then leaves these to go on to 
another set. He soon comes to see that he can 
solve problems without really reading them. This 
cultivates inattention to the language of the prob- 
lem, and encourages mechanical work, which is just 
the thing we want to avoid. 

But if problems are arranged in such a way that 
the magnitudes constantly change, the child must 
think or fail. And if we are training children to 
think, we are preparing them to enter the duties of 
practical life. 

Too much time is often spent by teachers in giv- 
ing explanations. If the problems that you use are 
properly framed and graded, little explanation on 
the teacher's part will be required. Whatever is 
necessary should be given before the class begins 
the recitation, and should be a-development rather 
than an explanation. Then if the child finds him- 
self in a hard place, give him such problems as will 
lead up to and over the difficulty. He will then 
feel much satisfaction, because he—not his teacher— 
has solved the problem. Children like to help 
and if the teacher is only patient 
enough to lead them over the hard places, instead of 
explaining every little point, or allowing other mem- 
bers of her class to explain, she will find her pupils 
daily growing stronger. 

Many teachers work much with the strongest 
pupils and allow them to recite (?) for the class. 
Have you found the satisfaction of working with 
the weaker ones? Do not imagine that it is ever 
a waste of time. 

If you have your class well in hand, they are fol- 
lowing every step and gaining just as much from 
the work as the one who is reciting. We have all 


themselves, 


had the happy experience of seeing the child’s face 
brighten when at last he overcame the difficulty, 
and this has amply repaid us for our efforts. 

In all of our arithmetic work, but especially in 
measurements, we must be certain that the child 
sees the magnitude as well as the number. It is a 
good plan to have a foot, a yard, a rod, a square foot, 
and a square yard marked on the blackboard. The 
dimensions of the schoolroom, the area of the 
grounds, the distance of the schoolhouse from sqme 
well-known building should be known by teacher 
and pupils and frequently referred to as units of 
comparison, 

Ask pupils in the higher grades to draw a line of 
a given length or to state the area of a surface, and 
yowll be surprised at the wild and speculative re- 
sults. They have worked through measurements 
in the book, but they have left the magnitude out 
of their thoughts: 

But right here comes in the test of a good teacher. 
She knows just how long to use the magnitude, 
As one educator says, “Begin the teaching of arith- 
metie with the use of things, but do not continue 
and end with things. So long as pupils have to use 
objects, they are apt to attend to more practical 
processes, at the expense of higher mental processes, 
through which alone number concept can arise. 
The infantile stage of dependence on objects is only 
a stage; it is not to be a permanent resting place. 
The method of crawling on all fours may seriously 
arrest development.” 

So when the child has imaged the magnitude, it 
has served its purpose. But he must always be able 
to connect the abstract number with the magnitude 
relation. 

The three steps in the child’s development in 
number ability should be: First, the mastery of 
problems with the concrete objects, illustrating 
them actually before the pupil: second, problems in 


>the solution of which he must imagine the concrete 


object; and third, abstract work. 

As to some of the best recent methods of pres- 
entation, T believe that much may be said in favor 
of the spiral plan of teaching arithmetic, and 
against the old way of teaching fractions and deci- 
mals one year, denominate numbers and measure- 
ments the next, percentage and its applications the 
next, and so on. A child’s mind is not able to 
grasp all the hard things in fractions during one 
vear of his school life. But there is no reason why 
he may not understand the more simple work in 
this subject, and also in measurements and percent- 
age. 

In many schools algebra and geometry now con- 
stitute part of the eighth grade work. Some 
teachers feel that this is an added burden to an al- 
ready heavy year’s work. But if the algebra and 
geometry are taught in connection with the arith- 
metie, made a part of it, they will not only serve to 
prepare the pupil for the deeper work in these sub- 
jects when he enters the high school, but will 
strengthen his arithmetic work, thus economizing 
time and mental energy. 

The algebra and arithmetic should be closely re- 
lated, taken side bv side, and each one will lead to 
a better understanding of the other. The geometry 
will give greater variety to the problems in arith- 
metic. 

Tn coming years our pupils mav have intellectual 
problems to solve, books to read, and they must 
form their own opinions. They will do all this well, 
if they can take to their life work minds well 
trained and disciplined. 

Let us forget that we are to teach arithmetic. 
Tet us remember that we are only to help our chil- 
dren grow into a knowledge of it by easy, natural 
progress. 


A. B. Cove, 


Superintendent Schools. Plainville, Mass. 

By “application” in the present connection I 
take it is meant arithmetic in the schoolroom, or 
during the school life of the pupil. 

Basing the term upon this idea, the application 
of each principle learned must necessarily enter into 
the understanding of each succeeding principle. 
By this ] mean that there should be very little ah- 


stract work done under any principle until that 
principle becomes a factor in a new principle. Very 
early in the school course comes up the subject of 
plane surfaces and the areas of the same. When 
later the child attempts to find the area of regular 
or irregular surfaces he should have in mind exactly 
what a plane figure is and a definite knowledge of 
perimeter or circumference. If he does not know 
the terms perimeter and circumference, then he 
should learn that, while both refer to plane surfaces, 
the former applies to rectilinear surfaces, while the 
latter is applied to circles. Once having learned a 
term correctly, the right word in the right place 
should be the motto. The “practical” side of arith- 
metic should as far as possible be carried out in the 
schoolroom. In many books we find columns of 
figures or problems like the following:— 

Find the interest on 
$300 for 4 years, 5 months, 6 days at 5 1-2 per cent. 
$240 for 2 years, 4 months, 3 days at 3 per cent. 
$1,000 for 8 years, 2 months, 10 days at 6 per cent. 
or‘like this:— 

Given time, principal, interest; find rate. 

Time 2 years, one month, Prin. $300; Int. $6.80. 

‘Time 3 years 4 months; Prin. $600; Int. $12.70. 

Such problems as the above “tas no thought 
after the first is done. In short, they dull thought 
and turn the boy or girl into a mere machine to 
grind out answers which shall correspond with the 
answers “in the back of the book.” 

In place of the above, two good notes properly 
drawn, with the names of two pupils inserted, each 
child to work out the note from his own standpoint 
of debtor or creditor, will teach more practical in- 
terest than pages of examples without any definite 
application. 

The problems in arithmetic should deal with. facts 
also in order that the child may be able to apply 
them to every day life. 

When a child is able to easily juggle with figures 
whose numerical value is represented by billions and 
trillions, without his ever thinking of the impossi- 
bilities of such a combination in reality, but 
stumbles over the value of two and three-fourths 
quarts of molasses at forty-five cents a gallon, surely 
the application of arithmetic ought to descend from 
high sounding phrases and impossible combinations 
to the practical common-sense affairs of every day 
life. 

We begin to test the little child’s knowledge early 
in the grades by giving him examples “which shall 
not exceed millions,” but we are apt to overlook 
those little problems of the store which do not in- 
volve dimes even. 

If the child’s judgment is developed with relation 
te time, space, magnitude, and value, then arith- 
metic is correctly applied; if not, not. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


A COLONIAL LANTERN. 


WORK. 


Among the special days whose observance is pre- 
scribed in the curriculum of most schools, the nine- 
teenth of April holds an important position, and, 
usually, no inconsiderable amount of history and 
literature enters into the preparatory work leading 
up to its celebration. 

Longfellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride” is perhaps the 
most popular poem relating to this period, and it is 


L 
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safe to assert that it will be read, or recited, in hun- 
dreds of schoolrooms during the month of April. 

In many of the grades, in addition to the poems, 
memory gems, and history, there is also considerable 
constructive work, and for these the colonial lan- 
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tern is given, in order that the children may have 
something to remind them of the lantern hung— 
‘* Aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light.” 

These old lanterns, among the earliest in use in 
the colonies, were usually made of tin, and, in order 
that the rays of the candle inside might shine out, 
to light the darkness, the metal was perforated with 
curious designs in leaves, rosettes, etc. 

In making the lantern silver paper will give a 
realistic effect, yet quite pleasing results may be ob- 
tained by lining common manilla with red tissue or 
kindergarten paper. 

Materials.—T'wo oblongs, one of manilla and one 
of red paper, eight inches by four, and also two ob- 
longs six inches by three. Scissors, paste, etc. 

Place a point in the middle of the larger oblong, 
one inch from the lower edge, and a second point an 
inch from the upper edge. Three-fourths of an 
inch to the right of each of these points place a sec- 
ond cne; connect these to form an oblong. 

With a pair of sharp-pointed scissors cut three 
sides of this oblong, thus forming the door of the 
lantern. 


To make the perforations, fold the door upon its 
diameters; fold once more and make a right-angled 
triangle. 

Cut the point from this triangle, and a diamond- 
shuped bit from the sides, making sure that the 
piece is cut through the folded edges. This will 
form the rosette in the door. 

Similar rosettes can be made upon each side of the 
lantern, and a row of leaves, across the upper and 
lower edges, may be made by folding the two edges 
together, and then folding both one-half inch. 
From this folded edge, fold again, diagonally, for 


X \ 


each pair of leaves, which may be cut in the same 
way as the leaves in the rosette. 

Line the perforated paper with red, and paste, 
forming a hollow cylinder. 

Cut a half circle from the smaller oblong (Fig. 2.) 
Fold, perforate, and paste the two straight edges 
(1 and 2) together, forming the cone-shaped top of 
the lantern. 

Cut a tiny circle, with a hole in the centre, from 
a quarter of an inch square. (Fig. 4.) Draw the 
ends of the slip (1, 2, Fig. 8) through this hole. 

Slip through the tiny opening in the top of the 
cone and paste, to form the ring, by which to hang 
the lantern. 

When both the cone and cylinder are perfectly 
dry, cover the inner rim of the cone with paste or 
mucilage, and slip the upper edge of the cylinder in- 
side this cone-shaped cap. Press firmly together, 
and set aside until dry, when you will have the com- 
pleted lantern, Fig. 5. 


Eart Barnes, Lordon: So long as a child is per- 
fectly inactive, he is useless for purposes of psycho- 
logical study. We can never get inside of him to study 
his subjective activity. We must wait for him to 
come out to us through some of his forms of expres- 
sion. Drawing is one of these ways in which a child 
comes out to meet the world, 
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BIRD DAY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. A. BABCOCK, OIL CITY, PA. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMMES. 


Anecdotes about birds known to the narrators.— 
Told by teacher and ehildren. Describe actions 
which they were seen to perform, paying particular 
attention to the ways of birds in eating. For ex- 
ample, sparrows were observed carrying hard crusts 
of bread to a little pool of water, formed in a dent in 
a tin roof, to soften before attempting to eat them. 
Day after day crusts were put out, and the water 
was renewed. 

Written descriptions of birds feeding their 
young.—Young birds live entirely upon insect life. 
It has been computed that a bird during the first few 
weeks of its life consumes nearly one and one-half 
times its weight of insects daily. Note the amazing 
amount of insect life that will be destroyed by the 
birds of,a neighborhood in a single season. Give, if 
possible, illustrations from your own observation. 
A robin was noticed feeding one of its young, which 
sat on a limb with its mouth open, crying for more, 
except when it was stopped with food. ‘The parent 
came with her beak filled with worms twenty-seven 
times in less than as many minutes, and then left 
her child seemingly as hungry as ever, for he com- 
plained and hopped along the limb, keeping a sharp 
look-out for several minutes. That chick must have 
been as full of worms as a fisherman’s bait-box. 
Picture the condition of our lawns, gardens, and 
groves if all the birds were suddenly banished and 
the insects held full sway. In this connection, the 
writer should study and make quotations or ab- 
stracts from “The Birds of Killingworth,” by Long- 
fellow. 

Insects injurious to vegetation.—Essays may be 
written, describing some of the insects injurious to 
fruit trees. Also the birds that feed largely upon 
these insects,—the warblers, thrushes, orioles, wrens, 
woodpeckers, vireos, and others. ‘Tell, if possible, 
from your own observation, of their curious, but 
effective, ways of finding their foed. Describe how 
the birds inspect the trees, limb by, limb, and bud by 
bud, in their eager search-for the eggs, larvae, and 
mature forms of insects. Note, especially, the oriole 
as he runs spirally round a branch to the very tip, 


then back to the trunk, treating branch after branch - 


in the same way, till the whole tree has been thor- 
oughly searched, almost every bud having been in 
the focus of those bright eyes. Which is the more 
beautiful is hard to describe—their brilliant, flam- 
ing colors, or their bugle-like bursts of music. Is 
the woodpecker’s drumming, and apparent listening 
with the side of his head turned to thg tree, all for 
fun, and nothing for reward? 

Birds that feed upon the potato. beetle-—The 
grosbeaks and the tanager. Describe these. Why 
are these and other brightly-colored birds so shy? 
What has been the effect of the extensive killing of 
them for ornament, and the equally cruel practice 
of securing their young to be kept in cages? Note 
how much more attractive our fields and gardens 
would be if these beautiful beings were common in 
them, and by their quaint ways were “teaching us 
manners.” 

Personations of birds——Have personations of 
birds, as if the writer were the bird. Describe your- 
self as accurately as you are able, without telling 
vour name. 
your summer and winter homes, your home cares— 
your nest building, your parental joys and anxieties, 
the enemies you have to ayoid. Mention at some 
length the trouble you take to give your little ones 
a good start in life, and to enable them to earn their 
own living. Describe your songs, and try to indicate 
why they differ, and what you mean by each one. 
Try to present a somewhat complete picture of the 
bird and its life, from the bird’s point of view. At 
the close of your personation the hearers may vote 
upon the name of the bird presented. 

A family of birds may also be described, as if 
they were persons, and are they not? A very fine 
model of this kind of work is “Our New Neighbors 
at Ponkapog,” by T. B. Aldrich. 

For study and composition during the year.— 
Migrations of birds. Note when the different birds 
arrive in the spring, making in this way a bird 


Tell of your habits and manner of life,. 


calendar. 
flocks in the late summer, or autumn, preparatory 
to taking their leave. The last bird of this kind to 
leave should be as carefully noted as the first to 
arrive, in your calendar. Distinguish carefully the 
birds of passage that stop only a short time to rest 
and recuperate on their journeys north and south, 
and those that stay and help to make the summer. 
You will need to make frequent excursions afield, 
and take some good illustrated work upon birds with 
you. ‘Take first a small area, and master the birds 
in that; then gradually extend your territory. You 
can take, no more healthful or happy exercise. It 
would greatly increase the interest of children in all 
their schoo] duties if their teachers should make 
occasional bird journeys with them. 

Every school should aim to possess at least one of 
the following:— 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A History of North American 


Birds. Baird, Brewer, Ridgway. 
Key to North American Birds. _ Eliot Coues. 
A Manual of the Ornithology 

of the United States and 


Canada. Nuttall. 
A Manual of North American 

Birds, Ridgway. 
Ornithology and Oology of New 

England. Ed. A, Samuels. 
Birds of Pennsylvania (Second 

Edition.) Warren. 


Some of the following are almost indispensable 
to one who wishes to know the birds:— 
Wake Robin. John Burroughs. 
Birds and Poets. John Burroughs. 
The Birds and Seasons of New 


England. Wilson Flagg. 
Upland and Meadow. Charles C. Abbott. 
Bird Ways. Olivé Thorne Miller. 


Birds Through an Opera Glass. Florence A. Merriam. 
Birds in the Bush. Bradford Torrey. 
The Birds About Us. Charles C. Abbott. 
From Blomidon to Smoky. Frank Bolles. 

Recent magazines should-be searched and the cur- 
rent ones scrutinized for articles by any of the above 
named writers. 


EXPERIMENTS TO BE TRIED. 

Try some or all of these experiments:— 

Put up boxes for martins, bluebirds, and wrens. 

Fasten cups of bark containing seeds and grains, 
ete., tin cups holding sugar, syrup, and water, and 
nail bones in the trees near your house. Watch for 
results, and keep a record of them. An opera or a 
field glass is a great aid. Some of the boys may be 
able to possess themselves of a tame owl, and, like 
the late Frank Bolles, study birds with its assistance. 
He made excursions into the woods, taking the owl 
with him. This, by its peculiar notes, attracted 
many shy birds, which came near to inspect their 
natural foe, and afforded him an opportunity to 
study them. Or if you can imitate the owl and 
make a fairly suecessful “hoot,” otherwise keeping 

.still, vou may attract many birds that will feel bound 
to settle the question of your identity. 

A young friend of mine, by a fair imitation of a 
blue jay’s squack, finds many little woods-folk peer- 
ing at him from the trees, which he might not other- 
wise see. 

Have essays written upon following subjects:— 

Are there birds that do not sing? 

What is the attitude of other birds to the owl? 

Is any country too cold, or any too warm, for birds? 

Have birds individuality? 

What is the largest bird of North America? 

The smallest? 

What laws has your state made about birds? 

Ought the “government to own” the birds? 
make laws for their protection?) 

Is the blue jay wicked? 

What birds walk? 

The kinds of nesis.—What birds are weavers? 
What ones are masons or plasterers? What ones are 
tailora, in the construction of their nests? 

The wings of birds.—Describe the different kinds, 
as short and round, or long and slender, and the 
effect of the wing-shape upon the bird’s motion in 
the air. Describe the fights of different birds. 

Write the syllables which seem te you to express 
ihe different sounds or songs of birds, 


That is, 


a (Continued on page 234.) 


Notice, also, when the birds gather into — 
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Educational Intelligence 


Nagging has almost gone out of fashion. 

There is now almost no corporal punishment. 

What a change in the expression of children in 
reading! 


An Ohio man died April 3 when informed that 
he had been eleeted to office! Next. 

There will never be a better opportunity for 
teachers to see something of the South than this 
sumer. 


An attractive addition to the Author supplements 
is the portrait of Charles Dickens presented with this 


issue. The photograph of Gadshill used therein 
was loaned through courtesy of Perry Pictures, 


Company. 


A. W. Mumford, the Chicago representative of the 
Journal of Education, and all other interests of the 
New England Publishing Company, has moved into 
the beautiful offices heretofore occupied by the 
Hiarper Brothers’ Chicago branch. Friends of the 
Journal will be welcome there. 


Fifty men and women teachers from Buffalo have 
been in Boston for their spring vacation, instead of 
going to Washington. They made their headquar- 
ters at the American house, and visited points of 
historic and literary interest, as well as several of 
the schools. The party was conducted by H. C. 
DeGroat, one of the leading principals of the city, 
and Dr. Ida C. Bender, primary supervisor of Buf- 
falo. They were favored with delightful weather 
from the time they left home until their return to 
Buffalo. 


Some errors are really “funny.” One such oc- 
curred in the case of F. If. Nickerson’s article in the 
symposium jast week. It was typewritten on two 
large sheets of paper and these were not numbered, 
so that the last The article should be 


read from “The subject of the present symposium 


was first. 


suggests,” etc., to the end and then begin it. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, the article chanced 
to read so smoothly as it was printed that neither 
proofreader suspected that anything was wrong. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING. 


It would be exceedingly interesting reading if the 
Journal should print the letters that come in com- 
mendation of “Seen Though Unseen.” The chief 
difficulty, however, is with our approval of Chicago 
as a place of meeting. Several prominent men are 
quite outraged by the vote to go there next year, 
but no one has said that the hotel and auditorium 
arrangements are not the best we ever had, and that 
is the Journal’s only contention. 

One feature of the misfortunes of the programme 
we did not know at the time of writing. One man 
writes us that he was present with his paper, and 
that at least one other man was there ready for his 
assignment, but no opportunity was given them. 
They object to being censured for absence when they 
accepted places on the programme and went to 
Chieago and attended every session. 

All must agree, however, that the general effect 
of having 500 enthusiastic educators at the same 
hotel is grand, and that the absence of forty per cent. 
of the programme is a minor matter. The Journal 
had no idea of magnifying the matter as has been 
done by its allusion to a fact. Such a company 
without any programme would have a great time. 


COLONEL PARKER’S GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


Chieago Institute of Chicago, founded by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, and organized and to be direeted by 
l'rancis W. Parker, is to be the most interesting pro- 
fessional institution of the world. “Manifest des- 
tiny” was never more apparent than in the case of 
Colonel Parker. In boyhood, in the army, and in 
studies abroad; in- his taking part in the centennial 
ceiebration at Leyington on April 19, 1875, and ia 
being elected superintendent at Quincy the following 
dav; in the conditions in Quincey when he went there; 
in the loca! lovalty and professional antagonisms of 
the state; in the vexations of a brief period of sub- 
ordinate service in Boston; in the long reign in the 
Cook county normal school with as much friction as 
any man ever enjoyed—the word is used advisedly; 
in the absorption of the normal by Chicago; in the 
hniiliating perseention planned for him in the new 
relations: in his marriage to Frank Stuart while in 
Boston; in twenty years of inspiring companionship 
with her; in Mrs. Parker's charming friendship with 
Mrs. Blaine; in Mrs. Parker’s most radiant peace in 
the great suffering through which she passed away; 
and in Mrs. Blaine’s marvelous gift’ to memorialize 
tne ideal of Mrs. Parker,—one can see the hand of 
destiny more clearly than in any other recent com- 
bination ef educational incidents. 

The Chicago Institute is to be a kindergarten, an 
elementary school, a secondary school, and a normal 
college in one. Here children and youth will be 
educated as well as anywhere else in the world, and 
here young men and women with evident talent for 
teaching will be given scholarly preparation and the 
highest professional training and inspiration for 
teaching. Vor leadership in this institution Colonel 
Parker has been prepared by sixty years and more 
of aspiration and effort. 

The celebration at Quincy on April 20 is to be 
more than a remembrance of the fact that Colonel 
Parker was elected superintendent of the Quincy 
schools twenty-five years ago; it is to be the recogni- 
tion of the way in which he has been led into the 
ability to meet the great professional opportunity of 
the country at the Chicago Institute, which opens on 
July 2 with a grand summer session. 

A. E. Winship in Boston Transcript. 


Mh. CHAPIN FOR NEW HAVEN. 


The city of New Haven, with a population of 
81.298 (1890) and a valuation of $66,000,000. has 


elected as superintendent of schools Charles S. 


Chapin, now principal of the Westfield normal school, 
and offers him a salary a third greater than Massa- 
chusetts pays any of her state normal school prin- 
cipals. Undoubtedly Massachusetts can retain him 
by raising the salary from $3,000 to $3,500, because 
of the permanency of position, and while the dignity 
of a state normal school principal is a decided factor 
in the case, no man will stay in a position at $3,000 
while he is in demand for $4,000 places, knowing 
that there is no conceivable reason why the salary 
should not be raised where he is if he is appreciated. 
Massachusetts is a state of nearly 3,000,000 people 
and has fabulous wealth. In no state is education 
more yalued and in none is the training of teachers 
more emphasized. Nowhere is it more suicidal to be 
niggardly than in dealing with the chief of an insti- 
tution that is training the teachers of the common- 
wealth. The Westfield school is a grand illustration 
of what success means. For several years the school 
was eminently unsuecessful. The attendance 
dwindled, the faculty was disrupted, the community 
was divided in its loyalty and prejudices, the papers 
of the state commented upon the offensive situation, 
and ihe graduates were not sought. T'o-day it is as 
successful as any normal school in the country, the 
attendance is large, the faculty is a unit, the com- 
munity is enthusiastic in its loyalty, the papers are 
sounding its praises, and the graduates are in great 
demand. Can anyone tell what it has been worth 
to the state to have such a transformation? No one 
will question for a moment the magical agency of 
Mr. Chapin in this. Will a state like Massachusetts, 
that has abundant means, that has never made any 
appreciable recognition of, Mr. Chapin’s services, 
permit him to go if $500 will keep him? We cannot 
think so. She spends some $200,000 a year on the 
normal schools, and what kind of business manage- 
ment will it be that allows one-fourth of one per 
cent. to jeopardize a school that, to say the least, is 
to none in the state? The only possible 
reason that will be given is that the. principals should 
all be paid the same salary. Why should they? If 
one man so distinguishes himself as to be in great 
demand and the state cannot spare him, there is no 
reason in the world why she should not keep him by 
paying him more salary. But why not raise all the 
principals? Suppose it should add- $5,000 to the 
$200,000 appropriation, who would be harmed? 
Would it be a serious matter? We have often put 
$150,000 a year into brick and mortar for normal 


second 


schools, and isn’t it as judicious to buy brains as. 


bricks? 


VHE CLEVELAND SITUATION. 

Cleveland’s ideal system has been put to a severe 
test, and no one can be entirely sure just what has 
happened. ‘he original and always avowed virtue 
of the Cleveland school system was the fact that it 
took the schools out of politics, or if it did not do 
that entirely, it arranged matters so that any poli- 
tical assault on the schools could be easily met by 
“the better element.” Mr. Sargent was the first 
“director” and business manager with the power to 
appoint a superintendent. He first chose Andrew S. 
Draper, and then L. H. Jones. Every two years Mr. 
Sargent has had to make a political fight, either for 
the party nomination or for the election. One man 
power in the business office and one man power in 
the professional department have aroused much op- 
position. That Mr. Sargent and Mr. Jones have 
hoth been honest, faithful, and capable has not been 
questioned, Mr. virtue and devotion made 
occasional fractious enemies, but he seemed to be 
entirely safe, as it required a good many disaffected 
persons to carry the primaries of a political party in 
which more than 28,000 persons are sure to vote. 
At last one of the most praiseworthy acts of the 
superintendent landed a blow at a malicious and 
powerfn! politician in his own party. It was not in- 
tentional. It known that the teacher 
affeeted was so closely involved with said politician. 
War was. on,—was on with a vengeance,—and into 
the primaries marched this powerful politician with 
all the accumulation of the disaffected, and nearly 
15,000 Republicans voted against Sargent, Jones, & 
Co. Consternation followed. The Democratic ean- 
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didate for director, Mr. Briggs, is a warm supporter 
‘of Mr. Jones, and his election seemed assured. “ 

Then the non-partisanship virtue came in play, 
“The best people,” believers in all that was good, 
brought forward Mr. May, an ideal man, and as 
there was nothing political involved in the election 
they thought everybody would vote for May and the 
schools. The unexpected happened. Mr. Bell, the 
Republican nominee, around whom all anti-Jones 
people had rallied at the primaries, came out in an 
open letter and said that he would not disturb Mr. 
Jones. This did not trouble the anti-Jones people, 
however, who still led off in his campaign for 
election. 

There has rarely been a more exciting politicai 
campaign than this. 

What happened? Why, politics went on the even 
tenor of its way, and Bell, who defeated Sargent at 
ihe primaries, received 9,687 more votes than 
Briggs, his Democratic Jones rival, and 14,570 more 
than May, his “ideal” non-partisan Jones rival, and 
295 more than both Briggs and May. 

What has happened? One thing beyond per- 
adventure has been demonstrated, and this is that 
the Cleveland system is about the most thoroughly 
entrenched in polities, and politics is about the most 
thoroughly entrenched in the Cleveland school sys- 
tem of anything in the country, and that one-man 
power offers a temptation to put forth the effort te 
capture a political machine that will command the 
party press and the party leaders to elect a man 
whom they have claimed to represent all sorts of 
enemity to the schools before the primaries were 
held. But the chief thing that has happened is 
this; that hereafter the position of director will be 

.a regulation political plum, and after Mr. Bell has 
been in office two terms he will be sueceeded by an- 
other politician, and he by another, and the one-man 


power in education will be something with vhich 
politicians ean play effectually. 
What will happen? Several things. Many 


changes will be made promptly, but it is improbable 
that Mr. Jones will be disturbed, as he is eminently 
Jidicious, and will not make trouble for the sake 
oc trouble, and Mr. Bell will not be untrue to his 
between the primaries andthe election. 
There are several ways in which the forces that 
nominated him can be appeased without retiring Mr. 
One thing will certainly happen. The 
Cleveland system will cease to be talked about as 
“ideal,” and some other way will be tried to dis- 
sociate education and politics. 


Jones. 


NEW YORK. 

The Davis bill fixing the schedule of salaries for school 
teachers in New York City, which was vetoed by Mayor 
Van Wyck, was repassed by both senate and assembly 
on April 4, two days before adjournment. In the senate 
the vote stood 29 to 14, and in the assembly 85 to 46. 

When the senate cities committee reported the bill 
favorably Senator Davis moved that it be passed, not- 
withstanding the mayor’s veto. The bill was then 
passed, Senators Boyce, Douglas, Norton, and Rice 
(Democrats) voting with the Republicans for the 
measure. The vote was as follows:— 

Yeas—Messrs. Ambler, Armstrong, Boyce, Brackett, 
Brown, Chahoon, Coggeshall, D. F. Davis, G. A. Davis, 
Douglas, Ellsworth, Elsberg, Feeter, Ford, Goodsell, 
Higgins, Humphrey, Johnson, Krum, Marshall, Norton, 
Parsons, Raines, Rice, Sherwood, Stranahan, Thornton, 
White, Wilcox—twenty-nine. 

Nays—Messrs. Ahearn, Coffey, Cullen, Donnelly, 
Grady, Graney, Havens, Mackey, Martin, McCarren, 
Mitchell, Munzinger, Plunkitt, Ramsperger—fourteen. 

The assembly passed the bill without debate. 

A committee of teachers, consisting of Dr. W. L. Et- 
tinger, Beverley A. Smith, Isabel S. Finley, Melvin Hix, 
and Louis A, Lambert of Manhattan and the Bronx and 
Mr. Wolmsley of Brooklyn, were on hand to look out 
for the interest of the profession, and through their coun- 
sel presented the arguments of the teachers in favor of 
the bill to the senate committee, as if this committee 
reported favorably, the bill would go through both 
houses. Mr. Delafield asserted that no sane judge would 
interpret the increment salary provision in the same way 
as did Mayor Van Wyck, who was of the opinion that it 
would increase the teachers’ salaries annually to a total 
of $20,000,000. 

Under the Ahearn law, the New York board of esti- 
mate and apportionment was asked to appropriate 
$13,747,656 for teachers’ salaries, but cut this amount by 


$1,719,531. Under the four mill annual school tax pro- 
vided for in the Davis bill, about $14,000,000 will be 
raised in New York City for the schools. Mr. Delafield 
stated that this sum would be amply sufficient to meet 
the increases provided for by the Davis bill. Joanna J. 
Hill, principal primary department public school 74, ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill, on whose behalf was 
not disclosed. The governor is to give a hearing this 
week, so that the fate of the bill will probably be known 
by Easter. 

The legislature in joint session on April 3 elected 
Father Hendricks of Rochester regent of the State Uni- 
versity, to succeed the late Rev. Sylvester Malone. 

A bill has passed both houses providing that no 
teacher in New York City, on being retired, shall receive 
less than $600 from the school teachers’ retirement fund. 

The legislature has passed over the mayor’s veto 
the Fallows bill providing for the appointment of a 
commission to revise the charter of -the city. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy has completed ar- 
rangements for a series of lectures on the hymenoptera 
by Associate Superintendent Gustave Straubenmuller. 
They are to be given in public school 10 on April 18, and 
24 and May 2 and 9, at8 p. m., and are open to all 
teachers. In the first lecture will be considered the egg, 
larva, and imago; in the second the classification of the 
ten common species of moths and butterflies. The third 
lecture will describe how to prepare and preserve speci- 
mens, and the fourth will treat of the colors and their 
uses for mimicry and defense. Hugo Newmann will il- 
lustrate the lectures with lantern photographs, in addi- 
tion to which Mr. Straubenmuller will show his valuable 
collection. 

Dr. Leipziger, supervisor of free lectures, addressed 
the Congregational Clerical Union last week on “Educa- 
tion for Adults.” 

The members of the Physical Education Society visited 
two of the schools last week to see what is being done in 
their line in New York City. At Miss Emanuel’s school, 
public school 50, the work of Miss E. L. Healey, who is 
one of the regular teachers of the school, having charge 
of the gymnastic work of the department, gave conclu- 
sive evidence that this branch of education is not neg- 
lected in the city. The same excellence was shown in 
No. 40, Mr. Harrison, principal, where the work is under 
the charge of the first assistant, Joseph G. Forey. 

The new high school building at Richmond hill, 
borough of Queens, opened April 2. The building is one 
of the finest and largest in the city of New York. It was 
commenced by the local school authorities of Richmond 
hill in 1897, just prior to consolidation. The building 
and equipment cost about $80,000. It will accommodate 


1,000 pupils. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Bound for quaint New Orleans and the Mardi Gras, for 
the annual convention of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, a jolly party of thirty ina private Pullman car left 
the Unjon station at Boston one snowy afternoon in Feb- 
ruary. Through the glorious Berkshire hills and the 
Hoosac tunnel we passed on the Fitchburg road; across 
New York state on the West Shore line; over the swirling 
Niagara, through Canada to Detroit, and so on to the 
great railroad centre St. Louis we were carried by the 
Wabash railroad. Continuing southward, over the route 
of the Illinois Central, we stopped for a day or a few 
hours at Memphis, at Grenada, Jackson, and Vicksburg 
in Mississippi, and at Baton Rouge. Vicksburg is natur- 
ally the name that suggests most of war times; Jackson, 
as the capital of Jefferson Davis’s state, epitomizes theold 
South; and Memphis, with its busy streets, its vast cot- 
ton interests, its air of energy and prosperity, represents 
the new and growing South. It was at Memphis that we 
first realized the greatness of cotton when we saw the im- 
mense warehouses, the powerful machinery for compress- 
ing it into bales, and the sidewalks lined with bales ready 
to be shipped. Here, too, we first met the cordial, lavish 
hospitality so fully seconded next day by the people of 
Jackson in their reception and entertainment of our 
party, and we shall remember well the pretty girls, the 
gracious, beautiful women, and the men, too, whom we 
met in these and other Southern cities. 

We came to know the state of Mississippi fairly well, 
for, after going down the western part, we journeyed 
along the Gulf coast, stopping at Bay St. Louis, a delight- 
ful resort, with refreshing sea breezes, and at Gulfport, 
where we were generously entertained by an oyster roast 
and a sail on the gulf. Then, turning northward, we 
passed through miles upon miles of pine forests, showing 
at long intervals small lumber camps, as busy as any 
places we saw in the whole state. At Hattiesburg, a 
flourishing town with a fine schoolhouse, churches, and 


many lumber mills, they had prepared for our coming by 
roasting an ox whole during three days, and we were 
treated to a barbecue in the spacious open loft of a lum. 


ber mill of the J. J. Newman Company, 


We reached New Orleans on the gala Monday morning 
when Rex, the king of the carnival, began his two days’ 
reign. We found the ordinary city fairly obliterated 
under its holiday deckings. Everywhere fluttered the 
colors of His Majesty, the purple, gold, and green, in flags, 
window decorations, buttonhole knots and badges in 
every variety of beauty and grotesqueness. Venders of 
all kinds of wares, from colored picture papers to 
mocking-bird toys, oysters in the shell to live baby alli- 
gators, stood along the sidewalks and added their cries 
to the general note of holiday fun. Crowds of people, 
aged and infant, white, brown, and black, thronged 
streets and sidewalks, the cars, the levee, the balconies, 
and the housetops. It was a wonderfully good-natured 
crowd, leisurely, quiet, happy, with no roughness or 
jostling, and with no policemen in evidence to overawe 
or to excite it. The hoodlum element was conspicuously 
lacking. All the city from its outermost environs, and 
some 75,000 strangers from all parts of the country, 
Paderewski, the Chinese ambassador, and all grades 
above, between, and below, were gathered in a cosmo- 
politan crowd to celebrate Mardi Gras. 

The celebration of the days before the beginning of 
Lent is an ancient custom of Latin and Catholic origin, 
and in New Orleans since 1857 it has taken the definite 
form of a night parade and ball given by a permanent 
carnival society called the Mistick Krewe of Comus. 
Five more secret societies have been established since 
1879 by leading business and society men, who pay a fixed 
sum annually, a hurdred dollars and more, for the ex- 
penses of the carnival. Rex makes his triumphal prog- 
ress through the city Monday afternoon with a long escort 
of military and naval forces, accompanied by a train of 
courtiers on horseback, all masked and brilliant in cos- 
tumes of velvet and satin, plumes and jewels. In the 
evening comes the parade and ball of Proteus, and Tues- 
day afternoon and night bring two more parades and 
grand balls. The parade in each case consists of some 
twenty floats of elaborate and artistic designs, which are 
evolved in great secrecy by skilled and trained workmen. 
The whole year is spent in preparation, and more than a 
thousand dollars is sometimes spent on a single float. To 
Northern eyes, used to tawdry and cheap show-pieces, 
they were a revelation of undreamed possibilities of 
beauty and.splendor. Each parade illustrates some one 
subject, and this year we saw pictured in turn the fairy 
tales of childhood, the terpsichorean revels of all peoples, 
and the stories of the Golden Age of Greece. Members of 
the different societies, serious men of affairs on other 
days but now masked and in gorgeous, picturesque, or 
grotesque costumes, peopled the passing floats. 

But the greatest novelty of all this Southern festival 
was in the maskers on the street. With the dawn of fat 
Tuesday, all the children of the town, it would seem, and 
many of their elders, hid their ordinary selves in gay 
clothes of red, white, and blue, or more often of the car- 
nival colors, the boys appearing in the war paint and 
feathers of Indians, or in the horns and tails of imps. 
All were masked, and roamed the stréets in greatest free- 
dom and enjoyment of harmless pranks. How this could 
last with practically no unpleasantness, roughness, or dis- 
order was a wonder to us. 

By the time we had slept off the weariness of all these 
festivities, when the stagings and seats up and down 
Canal street had been removed and some of the debris in 
the streets had blown away, when the crowd had thinned 
out and business was resumed once more, we were eager 
to see the city in its normal aspect. We were still in the 
experimental stage in pronouncing the names of streets, 
so suggestive of the Spanish and French origin of the 
city, names like Carondelet, Pontalba, Unzago, Lapey- 
rouse, Tchoupitoulas, and many others that slip as easily 
from the lips. 

New Orleans is an open city, spread over a large area, 
yet compact in that it does not stretch off indefinitely as 
do our Northern cities with their countless suburbs. 
From the top of a ten-story building, the highest in the 
city, we could see even through the thick, overhanging 
smoke the line of marsh-land and trees that marks the 
end of settlement. Nowhere did we find a row of tene- 
ment houses, and the ordinary dwellings are only a story 
or two high. Every man has his own mansion, small 
though it be. In the finer residential parts the houses 
stand along shaded streets, in pleasant surroundings of 
lawn and gardens, palms, magnolias, and other trees. 
They have an air of ease, leisure, and repose. Every- 
where are balconies or galleries, and in February people 
were sitting out of doors. Violets, verbenas, and pansies 
were blooming in the gardens, and peach trees were blos- 
soming: Whether of high or low estate, every house is 
equipped with huge, barrel-like cisterns rising even to 
the second story, for collecting rain water, which is used 
largely for cooking and drinking. 

Through the garden district the doorbell is usually 
placed on the gate, which is often kept locked, and the 
caller must needs wait on the sidewalk until admitted. 
If the bell fails to work, the ingenious caller may bethink 
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himself to go to a neighbor’s and telephone to his friend 
that he would like to call upon him. ‘ 

Significant of the newer life of the city is the rapid 
growth of the public library, which, since its foundation 
in 1897, has attained a circulation of 100,000 books yearly, 
under the efficient management of William Beer. He 
has also made the fame of the other library of New Or- 
leans, the Howard Memorial library, established and 
maintained by private gifts. This is a reference library 
of 35,000 books, including a large and valuable collection 
of material of Louisiana history. The building is one of 
the most attractive in the city 

New Orieans has an extensive network of street car 
lines, excellent in every respect, and from these cars we 
took cursory views of the French quarter, which was the 
original settlement dating from 1718; of the clean, attrac- 
tive. Creole section with wide, tree-shaded avenues; the 
business section along Canal street and a block or two 
each side, where most of the names are Jewish; the ex- 
tensive negro quarters; and the newer part of the city, 
where wealth is domiciled in houses that resemble North- 
ern architecture more than the charming Southern style. 
And everywhere were pointed out to us private and publ’c 
charitable institutions beyond number, for which New 
Orleans is noted. 

In a more leisurely stroll through the French quarter 
we learned to guess at the age of buildings from the style 
of the wrought-iron balconies; we looked at the curious 
bits of china, silver heirlooms, and odd ornaments that 
were shown in dingy windows of second-hand shops; 
caught unexpected glimpses through a half-open door, 
down a dark passage to a green and sunny courtyard, 
whence we could almost catch the scent of flowers and 
the note of a bird, revealing a charming home life of 
which the dilapidated street front gave no hint. At An- 
thoine’s and at La Louisiane restaurant, with its sanded 
floor and funny little cupboard, we were initiated into the 
gastronomic specialties of the city and the French chef, 
while the leading lady and the chief tenor of the opera 
company chatted in French at the next table. For New 
Orleans has grand opera all its own from November to 
March, with a large and excellent company of singers 
from France. The opera is always in French, and we 
counted ourselves fortunate to hear a performance of 
“Lohengrin,” the single German opera given this year. 

We sat in sunny, silent Jackson square and listened to 

a tale of romance about the ladies and their gallants who 
long ago looked down from those galleries yonder. The 
equestrian statue of General Andrew Jackson in front of 
us, bearing the inscription cut by General Butler’s orders, 
“The union must and shall be preserved,” was a re- 
minder cf too recent and too strenuous days to accord 
with the atmosphere of this old, foreign, French quarter. 
We liked better the picturesque, century-old St. Louis 
eathedral which fronts the square, flanked by the Cabildo 
and the ancient Spanish government house, where now 
the state supreme court is sitting, as we know by the 
chain barricading the street in front to keep away noisy 
passing. Where better could one dream of the past? 
The air is heavy with romance and with historical asso- 
ciations of which you need not know the dates and facts. 
You must dream and imagine them, and if you cannot 
picture the past in imagination, the place may seem only 
dirty, and stupid, and tiresome. The romance is not to 
be seen on the street corner, or to be read on the walls; 
it is absorbed within them, and they are silent. 
; In the course of a week’s rambles about the city we 
even learned to overlook the open gutters, though keep- 
ing in mind the experience of one poor man who, think- 
ing to jump across, fell in and was thankful for the dark- 
ness to cover his retreat. These open sewers, two feet 
or more in width, covered with filth and green slime, run 
along each side of the rough, cobble-stone streets through 
a large part of the city. An appropriation of twenty mil- 
lions has been made for a new sewerage system, and if 
this is successfully carried out, the city will present a 
much more attractive appearance five years from now. 
This problem of drainage is due, of course, to the fact 
that New Orleans is below the level of the Mississippi 
river, from which a broad, high embankment or levee 
walls it in. 

In another respect water occasions a peculiarity of this 
city. The dead cannot be buried below ground because 
of moisture in the soil, and consequently, within the gates 
of the cemeteries we find veritable cities, where minia- 
ture dwellings, chapels, and temples of marble and 
granite, in every degree of simplicity and magnificence, 
receive the dead in their separate compartments. 
Unique, like the cemeteries, is the method of announcing 
a death. Tacked on telegraph poles and posts along the 
streets we found notices of deaths, with particulars of the 
funeral. 

Many other things we saw and many othér oddities we 


discovered in those summer-like days of March, for the 
sights and delights of New Orleans are not easily ex- 
hausted. It is a city unlike any other on the continent 
with an individuality that must interest and charm the 
visitor. Edith A. Winship, 


[Continued from page 231.) 


Destruction of birds.—Find out how many birds 
are annually slaughtered in the United States, and 
for what purposes. 

In the report of the American Ornithologist 
Union, published in 1886, it was estimated that 
about five million birds were annually required to 
fill the demand for the ornamentation of the hats 
of the American women. “The slaughter is not con- 
fined to song birds; everything that wears feathers is 
a target of the bird-butcher. The destruction of 
40,000 tons in a single season on Cape Cod, a mil- 
lion rail and reed~birds (bobolinks) killed in a single 
month near Philadelphia, are facts that may well 
furnish food for reflection. The swamps and 
marshes of Florida are well known to have become 
depopulated of their egrets and herons, while the 
state at large has been for years a favorite slaughter 
ground of the milliners’ emissaries.” An article in 
Forest and Stream, speaking of the destruction of 
birds on Long Island, states that during a short 
period of four months 20,000 were supplied to the 
New York dealers from a single village. 


What does it cost, this garniture of death? 
_It costs the life which God alone can give; 
It costs dull silence, where was music’s breath; 
It costs dead joy, that foolish pride may live. 
Ah, life and joy, and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet. 
—May Riley Smith. 


Free descriptions of birds.—Write description of 
some bird of your acquaintance, noting the follow- 
ing:— 

Its appearance.—Color, gait, flight, size from tip 
of beak to end of tail, spread of wings. 

Its common name.—Why given? 

Time of arrival and departure. 

Character.—Is it trustful, or shy and retiring? 

Song.—Season when song is most frequent, also 
times of day. Does it consist of many, or only a 
few notes? 
like the thrush’s, or rollicking and rapturous, like 
the bobolink’s, or a Romanza, like the catbird’s? 
Notice the different emotion sounds, the notes of 
fear, of parental or conjugal reprimand, of joy, of 
anger, of deep sorrow, made by the bird at times. 

Food.—Insects (kinds), seeds, fruit, ete. 

Nest.—Where placed, how made? 

Incidents.—From the writer’s knowledge of the 
bird. 

This bird in literature——What writers have de- 
scribed, what poets have immortalized him, how did 
they characterize him? 

Recitations from the poets should be a prominent 
feature of Bird-day exercises. Readings and 


Is it cheery, like the robin’s, or tuneful, 


studies of poems about birds may be very profitably 
made a part of the literary work of the year. 


SOME POEMS SUITABLE FOR RECITATION AND STUDY. 


The Birds’ Orchestra. Celia Thaxter. 
The Robin. Celia Thaxter. 
The Song Sparrow. Celia Thaxter. 


The Blackbird. Alice Cary. 
The Raven’s Shadow. William Watson. . 
On Seeing a Wild Bird. Alice Cary. 


Elizabeth 8. Bates. 


What Sees the Owl? 
Frances Anna Kemble. 


Lament of a Mocking Bird. 
The Snowbird. Dora Read Goodale. 
To a Seabird. Bret Harte. 

The Rain Song of the Robin. Kate Upson Clark. 
The Swallow. Owen Meredith. 

A Bird at Sunset. Owen Meredith. 
The Titlark’s Nest. Owen Meredith. 


The Dead Eagle. ._ Campbell. 
Ode to a Nightingale. Keats. 
What the Birds Said. Whittier. 


The Sandpiper. Celia Thaxter. 

The Blackbird and the Rooks. Dinah Mulock Craik. 
The Canary in His Cage. Dinah Mulock Craik. 
The Falcon. Lowell. 

The Titmouse. R. W. Emerson. 
The Stormy Petrel. Barry Cornwall. 


To the Skylark. P. B. Shelley. 
The O’Lincoln Family. Wilson Flagg. 
To a Waterfowl. Bryant. 
Robert of Lincoln. Bryant. 
The Return of the Birds. Bryant. 


The Eagle. Tennyson. . 

To the Eagle. James G. Percival. ‘ 
The Forerunner. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
The Skylark. James Hogg. 

To the Skylark. William Wordsworth. 

Sir Robin. Lucy Larcom. 

The Pewee. J. T. Trowbridge. 


The Yellow Bird. Celia Thaxter. 


The Dying Swan. Alfred Tennyson. 
Story of a Blackbird. Alice Cary. 
This list can, of course, be indefinitely extended. 
The work here outlined can be carried on in school 
without interfering with the regular studies of the 
children. On the contrary, an enthusiasm will be 


developed which will be of great assistance in all ° 


their other work. 


TITLES OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


State superintendent of education, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Vermont. 

Superintendent of public instruction, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

State superintendent of public instruction, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Secretary of state board of education, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Massachusetts. 

State school commissioner, Georgia. 

State superintendent of public schools, Maine, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin. 

State commissioner of common schools, Ohio. 

Superintendent of district schools, Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner of public schools, Rhode Island. 

State superintendent of free schools, West Virginia. 
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TWO UNRIVALED BOOKS 


The Beginner’s Reader 


By F.Lorence Bass, 
Author of “ Plant Life” and “Animal Life.” 


Boards. 
pictures. 


Fully illustrated with many colored 
118 pp. 25 cents. 


Vertical Script 
Colored Illustrations 


New York Teachers’ Magazine: Many beautiful 
primers have been issued during the last two or three 
yeirs; but here is probably THE HANDSOMEST OF ALL. 


Sensible Vocabulary 
Natural Methods 


Bass's The Beginner's Reader has just been 
adopted in Greater New York, New Haven, 
Columbus, Chicago, Rochester, etc. 


SEND FOR 


CIRCULARS AND 


The Young Citizen 
By F. Dote. 


A book that is aglow with a -fine 
strong love of country and of the things 
for which the country should stand. It 
is fresh, attractive, interesting, and ed- 
ucative. No better book can be found 
for grammar grades. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


220 pp. 45 cents. 


Dole’s The Young Citizen has also been 
adopted in Greater New York, Chicago 
Milwaukee, etc. 


SAMPLE PAGES. 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Pustisuers. 


BosToy 


NEW YoREK 


CHICAGO 
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published. 


of a practical book squarely. 


written. 
- already been printed. 


on the Spanish-American War. 


Rag, and Vixen,’’ with pictures of the animals. 
year knows ** Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
This little school reading book contains the four best of these stories. 
A second is the ‘*Cable Story Book’’ (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings ° 
of George W. Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. 
rary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked. 
best of his stories have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. 
prepared the third book to be mentioned in the series —‘‘Odysseus, The Hero of Ithaca’’ (12mo, 60c., net), 
translated from a third reader now in use in the school of Athens. 

with the interest and fascination attaching to this wonderful hero. 

The, fourth edition of Gordy’s ‘*History of the United States’’ (12mo, $1.00, net) contains a chapter 


Great Success of the New Scribner List. 
ATTENTION OF TEACHERS INVITED. 


: NE YEAR AGO, Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s ‘‘ History of Modern Europe’’ (12mo, $1.50, net) was 
During the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two colleges and in eleven ad- 
vanced Preparatory Schools. An equal number are planning to use it next year for the first time. 

Six months ago Mr. S. H. Clark’s ‘ Practical Public Speaking” (12mo, $1.00, net) was published. { 
Within two months a second edition was printed, and is now nearly exhausted. 
Hence its success. 
Within a year the ‘* Scribner Series of School Reading”’ has been increased greatly in value and im- 
portance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books: Ernest Seton Thompson’s “ Lobo, 
Nearly every one who followed the popular books of last 
It is said to be the best collection of animal stories ever 


It is fully and richly illustrated; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching 
of history, together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 

It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should write them 
for fuller information about these books. . 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 


Mr. Cable is one of the contempo- 
But now, for the first time, the 


It not only is a classic, but it abounds 
Attractive illustrations. 


It has met the great need 


Fifteen thousand copies have 


Miss Burt, herself, has 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne. 

New York: American Book Company. 

Dr. Milne has succeeded in making an algebra within 
the comprehension of upper grammar grade pupils, a 
book that can be taught by one having a limited knowl- 
edge of algebra, one that will go far toward removing the 
prejudice that exists against the study of algebra in ele- 
mentary schools. Each step in the algebraic process is 
introduced so simply that arithmetic drops into the chan- 
nel of algebra with no appreciable jar. Most of the ex- 
amples are such as pupils have stumbled over in arith- 
metic and can now perform with perfect. east by algebra, 
so, instead of becoming a burden, the book is a relief. 
CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER. South 

America. By Frank G. Carpenter. New York, Cincin- 

nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 350 pp. 

Price, 60 cents 

Mr. Carpenter’s “South America’ follows the same 
lines as the other volumes in his popular and successful 
series of geographical supplementary readers. He takes 
the children on a journey through the different parts of 
this Southern continent, observing the people in their 
homes and at work, commenting on the animals, the 
trees and plants, the natural resources, the industries, and 
whatever else is of importance and interest. Nor is this 
a fictitious tour, with cut-and-dried descriptions from 
geographies and cyclopedias. The author has himself 
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BY THE RIVER. 


traveled more than 25,000 miles across the isthmus of 
Panama, down the Pacific coast, and up the Eastern 
coast, with inland excursions as described in this book. 
Everything he tells has the touch of life and reality, and 
the young people will find him a thoroughly delightful, as 
well as an instructive, guide. We cannot help sharing 
his enthusiasm and his keen interest in all that he sees. 
All that his descriptions need to give them vividness is 
photographs and pictures, and these are supplied in great 
number. Many were made especially by the author; they 
are clear and very good, and all mean something. There 
are, besides, eight maps, which add their share to the 
value of the book. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. O. Arnold Forster. 

New York: Cassell & Co. Price, $2.00. 

Recent events have given tothe history of England new 
interest. England’s position in the Transvaal can only 
be understood by a review of all that she has stood for in 
relation to her colonies for centuries; but, independent 
of this time-long interest in this book, its illustrations. 
charts, diagrams, and maps, together with the numerous 
descriptive lists of men and events in conclusion with 


_each period of English history, are worth the price of the 


book. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By Mary Johnston. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 403 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The unique title to Mary Johnston’s novel, which has 

attained a remarkable popularity, the phrase from. the 

marriage ceremony, “To Have and to Hold,” is a key to 
the plot of the story. The situation is decidedly novel, 
that of a man who has to win and keep his wife after 
marriage. Captain Ralph Percy, settler at Jamestown 
since the time of John Smith, takes as his lot and mar- 
ries on sight from among a boatload of damsels sent by 
the company in London a ward of the king, who has run 
away in the disguise of a serving maid. An odd and un- 
comfortable sort of wife this haughty court beauty 
makes, yet Captain Percy fights the king’s favorite, In- 
dians, pirates, and many other obstacles, in order to re- 
tain his possession of her. The little world of the Vir- 
ginia colony is vividly and truthfully pictured, and John 

Rolfe, the brother of Pocahontas, Governor Yeardley, and 

other men known to history figure in the story. It is a 

story that enthralls the reader so that his mind is not free 

until the last page is turned. This is due to a succession 
of exciting adventures and hair-breadth escapes, and to 
the hold which the individual characters, each unique and 
fresh, take on our interest, imagination, and sympathy. 

The adventures seem improbable at times and the char- 

acters a bit overdrawn, but this goes as a passing thought 

before the magnetism of the story. 

HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Professor John Bach McMaster. Vol- 
V., 1821-1830. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 
maps and index. 577 pp. Price, $2.50. 

In his inimitable and brilliant style Professor Me- 


Master, in this fifth volume, treats of ten years of our his- 
tory, of which the public knows all too little. He opens 
the volume with the story of the early settlement of Texas 
by Austin, and of the first temporary settlement of the 

Oregon boundary dispute. The Monroe doctrine is fully 

and fascinatingly treated. But the most important fea- 

ture of the book is the treatment of the first half century 
of the republic in the social, political, literary, and indus- 
trial conditions, which made possible the triumph of 

Jackson Democracy. To the educator the great chapter 

of the book is that which treats, from the historian’s 

standpoint, pure and simple, ‘“‘The Common School in the 

First Half Century.” It is the first time that a genuine 

historian has woven this story into a great work of gen- 

eral United States history. Of this chapter the Journal 
will treat editorially in the near future. These volumes, 

‘which attracted so much attention at the first, grow in 

interest with each anew volume. Professor McMaster is 

not merely making books, he has a message. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. By CG. 
H. Grandgent. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 401 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Professor Grandgent of Harvard has so arranged the 
lessons in his “Essentials of French Grammar” that the 
book may be used in college classes for a course of eighty- 
four lessons, or in schools anywhere from one to three 
years. It is expected that translation will accompany 
the grammar lessons, which are short and simple, so as 
to require only a small amount of study. Instead of de- 
tached vocabularies, the words and phrases to be learned 
are given in short French sentences, with inter-linear 
translation. As the consecutive paragraphs tell a story, 
this is more interesting than the old method. The same 
words are called for in the exercises, to be rendered from 
English into French, so that abundant practice is pro- 
vided. We notice that the old past and preterite tenses 
are here designated as descriptive past and narrative past. 
This grammar has been prepared by one who understands 
thoroughly the needs of both teacher and pupil. It 
should give a good working knowledge of French gram- 
mar; not enly a knowledge of the rules, but the ability to 
apply them. ; 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“History of English Literature.’ By R.P. Halleck. Price, $1.25. 
“A Manual of English History.’ By Edward M. Lancaster. 
Price, $1.00. —- ‘Old Norse Stories.” Ry Sarah Powers Bradish. 
Price, 45 cents. —“‘Smith’s A Smaller History of Rome.” Revised 
by A. H J. Greenidge. Price, $1 00.——‘Rig People ana Little 
People of Other Landsand Discoverers and Exp'orers. By FE. R. 
Shaw. Price, 3) cents. —‘“‘American Public Schools.” By John 
Swett. Price, $1.00.——‘‘A Term of Ovid.” By C. W. Gleason. 
Price, 75 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Valdes’ Jose.” Edited by F. J. A. Davidson, Price, 80 cents. 
Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

“The School and Society.” By.John Dewey. Chicago: University 
of Chicago 

“Complete Pocket Guide to Europe.” Edited by E.C. Stedman. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 

“The Campaign of the Jungle,”” By Edward Stratemeyer. Price, 
$1.25, Roston; Lee & Shepard, 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


| Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


is the only publication of 

The 4 U mbolat its kind—the only one cor- 
taining popular scientific 

+4 works at low 
Library of Science prices. It con- 
tains only work 

of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first ranks in 
the world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 


DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues free ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 17-19: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 20: The Francis W. Parker Anniver- 
sary, Quincy, Mass. 

April 18-20: International Kindergarten 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Anna 
Williams, 634 N. 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary. 

April 19-21: Northwestern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association, Sioux City, Ia.; H. 
E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia., secretary. 

April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte, Neb.; 
Jennie White, North Platte, Neb., sec- 
retary. 

April 27-28: Kansas Elocutionist Teach- 
ers’ Association, Emporia, Kan. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

May 11: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
_Yancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
April 14: Institute of Education, Presi- 

deat William E. Watt, board rooms, 10.30 a. m. 


April 21: Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
President Catharine Goggin, Handel hall, 
10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At a recent meeting of the Winnepe- 
saukee Teachers’ Association, held at La- 
conia high school building, a very inter- 
esting programme was presented. Among 
the attractive and interesting things that 
were served was a very practical paper by 
A. J. Knowlton of Plymouth normal 
school on “Physical Geography in Com- 
mon Schools,’ and Superintendent Ran- 
dall J. Condon, Everett, Mass., presented 
“The Rational Method in Reading” very 
clearly and acceptably. He was accom- 
panied by his little girl, who illustrated 
the method by examples of the work as 
taught in the Everett schools. The annual 
meeting of the association will be held at 
Tilton early in May. Principal George L. 
Plympton of Tilton is president. 

TILTON. During the summer and early 
fall of last year the foundation for an 
eight-room grammar school building was 
laid for the Union district of Tilton and 
Northfield. The building is to be made of 
brick, and be finished and equipped with 
all the approved modern conveniences and 
fixtures. It will cost from $23,000 to 
$25,000. Work will be resumed as soon as 
spring opens, and the building ready for 
occupancy September 1, 1900. At the an- 


nual school meeting of the Union district, , 


held recently, it was voted to authorize the 
school board to do as they thought best 
about uniting with another town or towns 
to form a supervisory district, and employ 
a superintendent. A union of Tilton and 
Franklin has been suggested. This is a 
move in the right direction. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

TAUNTON. Sarah Louise Arnold gave 
a very inspiring lecture before the mem- 
bers of the Taunton Teachers’ Club and 
their guests on Tuesday evening, March 
27, upon “The School as a Preparation for 
Citizenship.” 

QUINCY. The school committee has 
perfected plans for a new nine-room brick 
building at Branch hill, to cost $45,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Harvard again won 
the annual debate with Yale March 39. 
The former supported the affirmative of 
the question, “Resolved, that Porto Rico 
should be included within the customs 
boundaries of the United States.” ~ The 
victorious 
Mayer, 1900, of Chicago, Harry A. Yeo- 
mans, 1900, of Spokane, Wash., and Wilbur 
Morse, 1900, of Philadelphia. Yale was 
represented by Mason Trowbridge, 1902, of 
Chicago, Ashley D. Leavitt, 1900, of Mel- 
rose, Mass., and F. L. Blanchard, theo- 
logical school, of Newton, Mass. Chief 
Justice Parker of Albany, on behalf of 
himself and the other judges—Professor 
G. W. Pepper of the University of Penn- 
sylyania and Professor F. J. Goodnow of 
Columbia—complimented both sides on 
the excellence of the debate 

MIDDLETOWN. The committee offi- 
cially appointed to investigate the qu«stion 
of co-education at Wesleyan has pre- 
sented its report to the trustees. The 
committee recommends an annex, with a 
separate administration and separate in- 
struction. The trustees decided to post- 
pone the final action until the annual 
meeting in June. Meantime the faculty 
are to issue an Official bulletin setting 
forth views from both sides, the same to 
be sent to every alumnus and trustee. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The last lecture in the 
special March course was given by Profes- 
sor 8S. Weir Monday evening, March 28, on 
“Ethics as Determining the Aim of Edu- 
eation.”——-The preliminary circular of 
the university summer school for 1900 has 
appeared. The session will be held at 
University Heights during July and 
August. Among the forty courses an- 
nounced are two on “History of Educa- 
tion” and “Sociology and Education,” to 
be given by Professor S. Weir and Dr. F. 
Monteser, members of the pedagogy faculty. 


A Brain Preservative. 


A Complete Restorative 
of the Bodily Functions. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
=e exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera. 
z— tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 


3 Z aid give endurince fur mental labor without exhaustion. 


CROSBY'S COL" and CATARRA CURE. 
Tne best remedy known for cold in the 
head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not 
contain cocaine, morphine. nor narcotic of 
any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
a) from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 

__ Wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 

contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared Ri G., 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by 7) York City. 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


Harvard team were Elias. 


A very pretty custom obtains among cer- 
tain classes by which the newly married 
pair starts a savings bank for the child yet 
to be. Every day a penny or a dime, as 
the case may be, is dropped into the bank 

4 to swell the fund, 
and this practice is 
kept up until the 
child is old enough 
to save for itself, 

The ents have 

the right theory but 
how rarely the 
carry ittoits broad- 
est application. 
Every mother is 
— laying up 
or her child what 
money cannot in- 
fluence— happiness 
or misery. The 
nervous motherwill 
have a_ nervous 
child. The irrita- 
ble and fearful mother cannot have a happy 
and cheerful child. In mind and body the 
child will reflect the mother’s condition. 

The best preparation for motherhood is 
made by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. Its perfect control over the 
sensitive feminine organism gives it a 
natural influence over the mind. It ban- 
ishes anxiety and fear. It does away with 
the misery of morning sickness. It gives 
vitality and elasticity to the organs pecu- 
liarly feminine, and makes the trial of 
motherhood easy and brief. It makes 
healthy mothers, capable of nursing and 
nourishing the babes they bring into the 
world, ‘‘ Favorite Prescription’’ contains no 
alcohol, whisky or other intoxicant. Accept 
no substitute. 

Mrs. Axel Kjer, of Gordonville, Cape Girar- 
deau Co., Mo., tes: ‘‘ When I look at my 
little boy I feel it my duty to write to you. Per- 
haps some one will see my testimony and be 
led to use your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and be 
blessed in the same way. This is my fifth child 
and the only one who came to maturity; the 
others having died from lack of nourishment— 
so the doctor said. I was not sickly in any way 
and this time I are thought I would try your 
* Prescription.’ took nine bottles and to my 
surprise it carried me through, and gave us as 
fine a little boy as ever was. Weighed ten and 
one-half pounds. He is now five months old, 
has never been sick a day, and is so strong that 
everybody who sees him wonders at him. He is 
so playful and holds himself up so well. I would 
like to see this in print for so many have asked 
me, ‘Do you think these are the testimonials of 
the people, or has Dr. Pierce just made them 
up and printed them?’” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bilious- 
ness. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has now come to the place where 
it has more students than Johns Hopkins 
University, and its annual income is about 
the same. It embraces six departments, 
exclusive of Western Reserve Academy. 
Professor F. M. Warren, head of the de- 
partment of Romance languages, has de- 
clined a call to the University of Chicago, 


to become head of the same department in ~ 


that institution. President Harper has 
done everything possible to induce Profes- 
sor Warren to leave. The conditions for 
work are said to be more favorable in 
Cleveland than in Chicago, and the pros- 
pect for the future is very bright. Pro- 
fessor Warren is not the first person who 
declined a call to Chicago University, but 
he is one of a few who have done so. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. G. H. Palmer of Harvard 
are the only instances recalled. The 
course of six lectures upon the genera) 
topic, ““The Nature of Goodness,” given by 
Professor George H. Palmer of Harvard 
University, has been among the most 
noteworthy ever presented before the uni- 
versity. The total number of students 
enrolled is 717, an increase of twenty. 
Fifteen instructors have been added since 
last year, making the total number 137. 
The equipment has been strengthened in 
all departments. In Adelbert College 
there are now offered 147 courses. The 
inter-collegiate debate with Oberlin Col- 
lege will occur early in March. A 
course of instruction is given on ‘‘The Life 
of Christ,” the theme for the present year 
of the International Sabbath school les- 
sons. Sanskrit and Spanish are taught. 
The university is fast becoming an insti- 
tution where athletics play a prominent 
part. The athletic field has been graded 
and fenced, and grandstands have been 
erected. All college games can thus be 
played on the campus itself, and most of 
the alleged evils attendant upon inter- 
collegiate contests avoided.———The sub- 
ject assigned for the philosophical prize, 
1900, is “The Idea of Justice in Plato’s Re- 
publie and Aristotle’s Politics.” The top'c 
in mediaeval history for 1900-1901 will be 
“Church and State in the Middle Ages.” 
——Several lectures are to be given by 
Professor Henry Van Dyke, D. D., of 
Princeton University, on “The Message of 
Three English Poets to the Nineteenth 
Century”: and several lectures by Profes- 
sor Richard G. Moulton of the University 
of Chicago on “The Literary Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible.”” Students in the senior 
class of Adelbert College are permitted to 
take elective courses in the medical col- 
lege. Such electives are counted toward 


the academic degree, so that in this way 
students may save one year in their medi- 
eal course. A summer course in phar- 
macology ‘will be given in July and 
August. From twenty-five to thirty resi- 
dent positions are open to the graduates 
of the medical college in the hospitals of 
Cleveland. The annual meeting of the 
alumni of Cleveland Medical College and 
the medical college of the university will! 
oceur June 13. Lectures, clinics, and 
laboratory demonstrations will be given 
during the day, and a business and social 
gathering will be held in the college build- 
ing during the evening.——The law schoo] 
of the university was founded in 1892. 
The library numbered about 500 volumes. 
To-day it numbers almost 10,000 volumes, 
and, with one possible exception, is the 
largest law library west of Ithaca. There 
are said to be but four or five better law 
school libraries in the entire country. In 
1892 nine lectures a week were given: now 
there are fifty-four lectures a week given, 
and the number of the members of the fac- 
ulty has grown from five to nineteen. 
When the school was first opened candi- 
dates for a degree were required to have 
but little more than a common school 
education. Nearly all the law schools in 
the country, including some of the oldest 
and most prominent, demanded no more. 
At the beginning of the present school 
year the requirements for candidates for 
a degree were raised so that they must 
now be, at least. qualified to enter college. 
The enrollment of students has grown 
from twenty in 1892 to 101 in the present 
year.——The programme of the alumni 
meeting of the dental college, June 13, 
will include addresses by several dentists. 


INDIANA. 
State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The Northern Indiana Superintendents’ 
Club recently held a very successful meet- 
ing at Delphi. The club is made up of the 
superintendents of twenty cities of the 
northern part of the state. The Delphi 
schools were visited, and the work highly 
commended. The half-day session for 
primary grades was fully discussed, but no 
general agreement reached. The club was 
emphatic in its disapproval of the criti- 
cisms of public school work by writers in 
the popular magazines. Superintendent 
Moore of Marion presented the question of 
how to judge the efficiency of the teacher. 
He said that three things should be taken 
into consideration: her ability to plan 
the instruction and management of pupils, 
her ability to execute these plans effec- 
tively, and the spirit of the school. One 
session was devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of the adopted text-books of the state. 

The public schools of Bloomington have 
just closed their first art exhibit. The ex- 
hibit consisted of prints and photographs 
of the works of the masters, furnished by 
the Lieber Art Company of Indianapolis 
and the Prang Educational Company of 
Boston; a display of the art work done in 
the public schools of Indianapolis, Rich- 
mond, Shelbyville, and Greenville, O.; 
ornamental iron work done by Melaun of 
Indianapolis; and paintings by R. B. 
Gurelle, Otto Stark, T. C. Steele, William 
Forsythe, Wilhelmena Seegmiller, Mar- 
garet Rudisell, Helen McKay, Bessie 
Hendricks, Julia G. Sharpe, Alexis Many, 
Elizabeth Stephenson, Rhoda Selleck, and 
Emma Goldsworthy of Indianapolis and 
Edmund Osthaus and Mary Osthaus 
Griffith of Toledo, O. 

Miss Seegmiller, supervisor of drawing 
in the Indianapolis schools, gave a lecture 
on “Art in the Public Schools,” in connec- 
tion with the exhibit, under the auspices 
of the Local Council of Women. At the 
close of her lecture she read a letter from 
Artist Gurelle, in which he presented to 
the schools one of his best water-colors, 
“Brooding Shadows.” She also gave to 
the schools one of her own paintings. 

The spring course of lectures at Indiana 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured ty Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, Send for circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Q. 
Sold bv druggists. 75 cents. 
flall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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the ink of guality. Made with chemical 
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University this year was given by Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Jordan is ex-presi- 
dent of Indiana University. He was given 
a royal welcome, and in return gave the 
best course of lectures the university has 
had. His topics were “The Rise of the 
Common Man,” “The American Univer- 
sity,” “The Blood of the Nation,” “Impe- 
rialism,”’ “Lessons from the Transvaal,” 
and “Evolution.’’ While at the university 
the new athletic field was named in his 
honor, and the seniors dedicated their an- 
nual, the Arbutus, to him. 


ARKANSAS. 


The State University has enrolled nearly 
700 pupils this year. The development of 
the school under the wise administration 
of President Buchanan has been rapid and 
substantial. 

State Superintendent Doyne has no op- 
position for the second term. He is busy 
visiting and speaking on educational 
themes in various sections of the state. 
His endeavor to secure needed legislation 
failed, but he is making most of his op- 
portunity to awaken educational enthusi- 
asm among the masses. 

The greatest drawback to the rural 
schools of the state is lack of money. 
Colonel James Mitchell, an old school man, 
and for years past the editor of the Little 
Rock Democrat, one of the leading papers 
of the state, is advocating a new and more 
liberal constitution. It is hoped that the 
sentiment will ripen into fruition with the 
meeting of the next legislature. 

Superintendent Allan Weinham has re- 
tired from the head of the schools of 
Texarkana, to become mayor of the city. 
The profession loses a good man, but poli- 
tics will, at the same time, be benefited by 
his entrance into the arena. 

The public schools of Fort Smith have 
just added about 700 volumes to their 
grade and high school libraries. 
lieved that the libraries of these schools 
are not surpassed by those of any public 
schools of the South. This work has been 
the special pride of Superintendent Hol- 
loway for the past ten years. 

Hendrix College, at Conway, under the 
auspices of the Methodist church, is one of 
the strong denominational schools of the 
state. President Millar has built up a 
school that is an honor to the state, and 
that, too, under many adverse circum- 
stances. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


DENVER. Professor P. W. Search of 
Clark University, formerly superintendent 
of the South Pueblo schools, gave a course 
of five lectures in the hall of the Denver 
normal and preparatory school on 
“Methods in School Work” March 13-17. 
The lectures were well attended and 
highly appreciated.——Principal Freder- 
ick W. Shaw of the Columbian school died 
March 18, after an illness of seven weeks. 
He was a graduate of Acadia College, 
Nova Scotia, and Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and ‘also one of the Massachu- 
setts normal schools. Before coming to 
Colorado he was principal of one of the 
Paterson (N. J.) schools. He left a wife 
and babe a week old at the time of his 


YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join 4 Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic Land of Evangeline — 


NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of goinj; to Nova Scotia. write 
to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


It is be- 


death.—-Dr. A. B. Hyde, professor of 
Greek in Denver University, has furnished 
one article every week to an Eastern 
paper for thirty years, over 1,500 articles 
in all. He has been engaged to continue 
the same work for the next four years. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. President W. 
F. Slocum of Colorado College announces 
that all the money has been secured to in- 
sure Dr. Pearson’s gift of $50,000 to the 
college. The new science building will 
be the finest of the college buildings, about 
300 feet in length. It will contain the 
offices of the president, lecture rooms, and 
laboratories. About a year and a half will 
be devoted to its construction. President 
Slocum went East March 28 for the pur- 
pose of visiting a large number of the best 
scientific buildings of the large colleges 
and universities. 


DENVER UNIVERSITY. Hereafter 
the only degree conferred upon graduates 
of the literary department of the univer- 
sity will be that of A. B. After the fresh- 
man year 140 hours of the 210 hours re- 
quired for graduation will be elective. 


WASHINGTON. 


Superintendent J. F. Saylor of the Spo- 
kane schools was recently re-elected for a 
term of three years, which is the best of 
evidence that his services during the past 
year, which has been his first year in that 
city, have been eminently satisfactory. 


HARVARD AND THE CUBAN 
TEACHERS. 


MR. PRYE'S ARTICLE IN BOSTON ILERALD 
APRIL 8. 


The freedom of Cuba is rooted in the 
promise of our nation. That promise is 
as sacred as the Declaration cf Indepénd- 
ence, and the American people will guard 
it with equal care. When American 
heroism planted its flag on Cuban soil, it 
threw the protecting folds over a young 
republic, and our nation assumed grave 
responsibilities, one of the chief being the 
education of the Cuban people. 

America will keep her promise. 
Through Harvard’s president she has sent 
a message, which means: “Come up to 
our classrooms, our libraries, our homes; 
all we have we offer freely; we will heip 
you plant liberty in learning.” This is 
the noblest gift in the history of the 
world, and will be the most far-reaching 
in its effects on civilization. It means, 
not alone the uplifting of Cuba; but the up- 


lifting of our own nation and the whole © 


world through the example. 

With fields laid waste, cattle killed, the 
rural population swept away, and homes 
destroyed, the brave people of Cuba are 
now struggling back to their plantations, 
with scarcely a penny to buy seeds; and 
almost before the rude shelters are reared, 
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FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Professor Saylor has been a splendid addi- 
tion to the educational forces of the state 
of Washington. 

The Whatcom County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was held during the third, and that of 
King county on the fourth week of March. 
Both institutes were well attended. The 
principal instructor of the former was 
Professor J. H. Miller of Lincoln, Neb., 
and those that led in the latter were Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins, president Illinois State 
Normal University, and Miss M. A. 10l- 
ton, superintendent primary schools, Salt 
Lake City. All these instructors made an 
excellent record for themselves, and -will 
be welcomed back to the state any time by 
the teachers before whom they have just 
lectured. The King county institute had 
a registration of nearly 600 members, 
which is altogether the largest body of 
teachers that has ever met in convention 
in the state. 

Sdattle has just commenced the building 
of a $200,000 high school building, which 
has been planned to accommodate 1,209 
students. 

The* Davenport schools, under the exclu- 
lent management of Principal J. H. Per- 
kins, have increased’ in attendance within 
the past three years from 185 to 400 pupils, 
and the course is now one of ten years. 

State Superintendent Browne, we regret 
to say, is now confined to his home on ac- 
count of typhoid fever, and has, in conse- 
quence, been forced to cancel numerous 


official engagements. 


the children are gathered into groups ana 
schools are organized. Such spirit, such 
earnestness as these young Cuban teachers 
show! Many of them have scanty educa- 
tion, and no experience in teaching, but 
mighty purpose. 

When next we celebrate freedom’s day 
they are filled with the enthusiasm of a 
these teachers will be the guests of Har- 
vard and of the nation. They will dine in 
Memorial hall and sleep in American 
homes; they will breathe the atmosphere 
of learning that pervades the university; 
they will be taken into the hearts of the 
people, and will know what prompted the 
great sacrifice of two years ago; they will 
learn that Bunker hill and Lexington 
were among the first battlefields of Cuban 
independence; they will find here many 
firesides made lonely by the same long and 
sad struggle that took from them their 
own fathers and brothers; they will study 
the problems that confronted our infant 
republic, and will learn to be patient in 
the great task that now lies before Cuba. 
The nightmare of four centuries will fade 
away in the awakening into the homes 
and hearts of liberty-loving Americans. 
The purpose of our nation will shine forth 
as steady as the pole star, and every 
needle will point to the pledge of Cuba’s 
liberty. 

Then the teachers will go back to their 
homes and their schools in the tropical 
island with hearts overflowing with grati- 
tude. Their neighbors will gather round, 
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The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS} 


has said over and over again 
§  ‘‘It ts a fallacy to imagine that anything 2 
§ will sell just because it iS advertised. How > 
§ many nostrums have been started with glare ) 
§ and snuffed out in ? The fact is a? 
§ man is not easily gulled a second time; and 2 
§ every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times ? 
§ more harm than one satisfied does 2 
§ Assuredly the sale of more than 6.006 000 2 
§ boxes of BEBCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 2 
5 after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 2 
) clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 2 
> periority and proverbial worth.’’ 8 
} Beecham’s Pills have for man popu 
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Teachers and Students, £50 
Bona Fide Offer. to $100 monthly guaranteed, 
lady or gentleman, for each county in the United 


States. Send reference. PHCENIX SUPPLY co., 
Dept. B., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il. 


and will learn that to win the whole 
world our country would not swerve a 
hair’s breadth from promise and duty. 
Confidence will be restored, and industries 
now paralyzed by doubt will be quickened 
by certainty. Three hundred thousand 
children of to-day, and many times that 
number in the future, will listen to the 
story of the great journey, and will learn 
to love and cherish the nation that gave 
her wealth and her sons that the little re- 
public of Cuba might not be swept off the 
face of the earth. 

In less than three months the grandest 
fleet that ever floated on the waters of the 
globe will follow the Gulf stream north- 
ward to the crade of American liberty, and 
land the makers of Cuba in our midst. 
For nearly a century and a quarter we 
have celebrated the birth of our own na- 
tion, but the great heart of America 
throbs not alone for what our forefathers 
gave, but for the general principle of lib- 
erty throughout the world. When dawns 
the next Independence Day, and we are 
welcoming the teachers of a sister re- 
public to our shores, let our whole nation 
rise above self and celebrate the birth of 
independence in Cuba—the extension of 
the general principle of liberty to the 
brave little nation. 

On that day let the school children hear 
the story of the centuries of struggle, and 
teach them to sing the Cuban words of 
the Bayames hymn as heartily as the 
American words of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Let patriots tell how wisely our 
forefathers guided the republic through 
its early years, and let the heart of our 
people go out in sympathy to the young 
nation now treading the same path. In 
the evening of Independence Day let the 
fires light up the Cuban flag intertwined 
with the stars and stripes; then let the 
Cuban teachers carry into their dreams 
the glowing picture of Columbia holding 
Cuba by the hand, and welcoming her into 
the fold of the world’s republics; let the 
American people find their slumber sweet- 
ened by the consciousness of duty done. 

Alexis Everett Frye, 
Superintendent of Schools of Cuba. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Chairman C. E. Boyd presided over the 
music department of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers in 
Boston April 7. C. H. Congden of St. Paul 
spoke upon “Right Methods in Music 
Teaching.” E. H. Newton of Boston 
spoke upon “Inspiration in the Study of 
Music,” and A. E. Winship of Boston 
showed that no subject taught in the pub- 
lic schools is of greater importance than 
musia 


Ex-President Cleveland’s two addresses 
on “The Independence of the Executive” 
at Princeton April 9 and 10 will be notable 
contributions to political literature. They 
will appear in authoritative form only in 
the June and July issues of the Atlantic 
Monthly, fully copyrighted by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co, 
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ADVANTAGE 


BY OVER 
1300 School Boards in the United States. 
“Most Quickly Adjusted Book Cover Ever Invented.” 
“ Effective in Saving the Books and Promoting Cleanliness.” 
“ Economical : 40 per et. to 60 per ct. of Appropriations for Text-Books Save 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LI.—No, 15. 


DERIVED from the well-known and popular 


HOLDEN PERFECT BOOK COVER 


at a cost of but 3 per cent. value of the books.” 


“ Neat, Glove-like Fit — Uniform appearance of books.” 
“ Plain -finished Leatherette — Water-proof, Germ-proof Material.” 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Send for trial order, 
— OR 


1 Samples free. 
G. W. Hotpen, Pres’t. 


P. O. Box 643. 


-E. F. Baker, Trustee. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
M. C. Hoven, Sec’y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The April North American Review 
opens with an article on ‘““War,” by Emile 
Zola, in which he predicts that “the pres- 
ent crisis will be the last and is war’s 
death-cry.”” Senator Foraker of Ohio dis- 
cusses the relations of the United States 
and Puerto Rico; B. D. Woodward treats 
of the Paris exposition; Thomas B. Shear- 
man writes of ‘“‘“Mistaken Sympathy with 
Republics’; Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain 
presents “An Obligation of Empire’; 
George Moore analyzes “The Characteris- 
tics of English Fiction’; F. Madison, M. 
P., explains ““‘Why British Workmen Con- 
demn the War’; Robert P. Porter dis- 
cusses “Our European Trade”; General 
Count Du Barail gives “A French Gen- 
eral’s Defense of the Boers’; Senator 
Mason of Illinois advocates “Preventing 
Food Adulteration by Federal Law’; Pro- 
fessor Charles Waldstein sketches the life 
and work of John Ruskin. The late Dr. 
St. George Mivart, the eminent scientist, 
treats of “Roman Congregations and 
Modern Thought”; Frank S. Hoffman out- 
lines “The Scientific Method in Theology” ; 
and Rev. Minot J. Savage, D. D., of New 
York inquires “After. Orthodoxy—What?” 
Price, $5.60 a year; single number, 50 
cents. New York, 11 Warren street. 


—The Catholic World Magazine has a 
strong condemnation of the doctrine of 
evolution, by Father Wyman. It is a 


noted fact that there have come to 
America over 1,000,000 of Italians, and the 
influence upon them is carefully consid- 
ered. La Salle, the explorer of the Mis- 
sissippi, was once a Jesuit scholastic, but, 
owing to the unconquerable desire to 
travel that led him into the wilderness, 
and the restless ardor of his spirit, he 
could not brook the restraints of the re- 
ligious life. After much traveling, he 
built Fort Creve-Coeur, on the Illinois 
river, within edsy view of the modern city 
of Peoria. The completion of Chicago’s 
thirty-odd million dollar canal directs at- 
tention anew to the fort, and Father 
Frank J. O’Reilly of the Peoria diocese 
writes an entertaining article on the fort 
and its founder. Other articles treat of 
the celebration of Easter, of John Henry 
Newman, the Russian church, of which 
tne czar is the real head and the master of 
its destinies, and an illustrated poem by 
Rev. P. A. Sheehan, who has taken for his 
theme, “I know nothing more touching, or 
perhaps terrible, than the dawn of self- 
consciousness in the soul of a child.” 
New York. 


—The International Monthly for April 
contains several articles of timely interest. 
Aside from the interesting paper by Pro- 


fessor L. M. Keasbey of Bryn Mawr on 
“The Institution of Society,” a subject of 
greater interest than perhaps the title 
would suggest to some, there are four arti- 
cles of value, viz.: A review by Professor 
Cheyney of Philadelphia on “Recent 
Writing on English History”; the story of 
French drama for the last half and more of 
the nineteenth century, by Brander 
Matthews of New York; “Comment on 
the War in South Africa,” by Captain 
Zalinski, a well-qualified critic, and who 
looks at affairs from the standpoint of an 
experienced American army officer; and 
the article by Hon. John R. Procter on 
“The Neutralization of the Nicaragua 
Canal.” The latter article is especially 
timely. The: International Monthly for 
April is not surpassed by any of the cur- 
rent monthlies in interest and variety. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia, devoted to science and the 
mechanic arts, is now in its seventy-fifth 


year. The Institute is doing, and has al- 
ways done, grand pioneer work in science, 
and its mining, metallurgical, electrical, 
chemical, and other sections present in 
the monthly reports the advance made. 
The April number has contributions by 
able students of science, which also in- 
cludes the proceedings of the stated meet- 
ing in March. The articles are made 
plain by ample illustrations. Price, $5.00 
a year; single numbers, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphia. 


—Outing, which has passed into the 
hands of a strong company of enthusiastic 


sportsmen, comes to us in April in a 
handsome new cover. The new pilot, 
Caspar Whitney, takes his readers 
through fresh routes, but the port is the 
one he has ever steered for, sport for its 
own sake, and the purity of it, and travel 
and adventure that make for a nation’s 
virility. 


—A programme for.a Memorial Day en- 
tainment, by Mary Hebard, is given in 


Werner’s Magazine for April. Appro- 
priate music, speeches, and other exercises 
suitable for school presentation are sup- 
plemented by a “snapping drill,” an inge- 
niously arranged musical spectacular 
piece. Full directions for presentation are 
given. 


—The author of “Bandanna Ballads,” in 
the April Ladies’ Home Journal, is one of 


the newer singers of negro folk-lore. She 
is Miss Howard Weeden, and her ballads 
have elicited the highest praise of Joel 
Chandler Harris. She illustrates her own 
writings with pictures that are as felici- 
tous, faithful, and convincing as _ her 
verse. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s for April; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Philadelphia. 
— for April; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

ork. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Apr 1; 
terms. $5.00 a year. Philade 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for April; terms, 
$!.00a vear. New York. 

The /n’ernational Monthly for April; terms, 
$3.0). New York 

Cassell’s Magazine terms, $1.50 
ayear. New York. 

Jou nal of International Ethics for April; 
terma, $250 a vear. New Yok. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for April; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston. 


for April; 


JOHN BYRNE. 


One of the best known and most loved 
educators of Chicago passed from our 
midst in the death of John Byrne, prin- 


cipal of the Auburn Park school. He was 
born but a few miles from the place of his 
last residence, and may we fairly consid- 
ered a fair product of our public school 
system. A man of sterling integrity and 
a warm heart, he won hosts of friends 
during his fifty-six years of activity. 
Earnestly seeking the highest good of the 
young people in the schools under his 
charge, he was always found where the 
man of progress was to be sought. In the 
various organizations of educators he was 
an active member whose opinions were 
highly esteemed, and his readiness to hear 
and understand whatever was new or 
otherwise helpful made him a markel 
figure in all our meetings. He had becn 
chosen by the board of education for the 
position of principal at the Dewey school. 
This is said to be the finest school struc- 
ture ever built in Chicago, but will nct be 
ready for occupancy for some months. 
He had long been connected with the Sun- 
day school work in two prominent 
parishes in Chicago, and will be remem- 
bered by many for his faithful and earnest 
efforts in implanting in the young the 


faith of the church to which he was de- 
voted. 

Mr. Byrne has impressed himself upon 
the characters of thousands of the younger 
citizens of Chicago, inducing them to look 
deeply into things, and strive earnestly 
for excellence in their chosen walks of 
life. He will best be remembered for his 
genial disposition and kindly manner, and 
he peculiarly merited the distinction 
which belongs to the truly honest man.— 
Inter-State School Review. 


S. T. DUTTUN AND THE SCHOUL- 
MASTER'S CLUB. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
at its banquet at the Brunswick on April 
7, Gordon A. Southworth presiding, made 


the occasion a tribute of respcct to Super- 
intendent Samuel Dutton of Brooxsline, 
who is to occupy the chair of administra- 
tion in the Teachers’ College, New York 
City. Before Mr. Dutton was calied upon 
for the first address of the day, the tol- 
lowing resolution was offered by Dr. A. 
E. Winship: “Whereas, Super.ntendent 
Samuel T. Dutton of Brookline, an hon- 
ored member of this club, who has been 
largely instrumental in giving a desirable 
national reputation to the schools of that 
town by the introduction of important 
educational features, who has been a 
prominent factor in establishing the 
Twentieth Century course of educational 
lectures, and whose writings and ad- 
dresses have added materially to the en- 
viable reputation of Massachusetts among 
the school men of the country, has been 
called to more distinctively professional 
work in connection with the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

“Therefore, Resolved, that the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club record the 
high esteem in which Mr. Dutton is held 
as a mMan,'as a comrade, as a professional 
student, and as an educational leader. 
That our appreciation of what he has been 
to us forecasts our expectation and desire 
in connection with the great professional 
responsibilities and opportunities which 
he is hereafter to enjoy.” 

George E. Gay of Malden seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. Dutton is to have a unique and 
highly pleasing position in the Teachers’ 
College. He will lecture but twice a 
week, and then upon “School Admin‘stra- 
tion.” There will be a complete system 
of schools,—a private school such as is not 
to be found anywhere in the country until 
Tome Institute and Colonel Parker’s Chi- 
cago Institute are matureu. There is to 
be a new schoolhouse costing half a mil- 
lion and more, the most perfect school- 
house in the world. In this will be every 
grade of school from the kindergarten to 
the college preparatory school. Over all 
this Mr. Dutton will preside, not as prin- 
cipal or president, but as a superintendent. 

The principal address of the club was 
by Frank A. Fitzpatrick, whose treatment 
of the old and new in education was by 
far the ablest that has been delivered thus 
far. It will be fully reported in the 
Journal. 


Beecuam’s Pir1s will dispel the blues. 


American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms in every city. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COFMPANY, 
159-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 


BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers. 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals, The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 
travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and 


changing cars. 
If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 


Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information as to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&c., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 
trial Agent, S. A. L., Pinebluff, North Carolina. 
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Winnepesaukee Summer School 


(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 


“ SECOND YEAR #& 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS — PsycnoLoGy, PEDAGOGY, and METHODS; for general students in 
Rotany, Languages (Ancient and Modern), and Mathematics. 


LAROUY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WEIRS, N.H. 


Prov. CHARLES L. Curtis, Mgr. Secondary Department. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
History of English Literature....................... 
A Manual of English History........................ 
American Public 


Constitutional History and Gov’t. of the U.S....... 
Prose.of Edward Rowland 
The Campaign of the Jungle............. ... 
Harper’s Guide to Paris and the Exposition....... 
Igrael’s Messianic 
The Economics of Distribution................... 


Author. Publisher.” Price 
Halleck. American Book Company, N.Y. $1.25 


Swett. “ “ 

Davidson (Ed.} D.C Heath & Co., Boston. 

Todd. Little, Brown, & Co , Boston. 

Landon. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co , Boston. 


| | 58] 


Stratemeyer. Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
Harpers. Harper & Bros., New York. 

O’ Rell. “ “ “ “ 
Goodspeed. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 


Lewis F, A. Stokes & Co , New York. 


seeeeewente. Cassell & Co., New York. 
Stedman. Wm. R. Jenkins, New York, 
Dewey. University of Chicago. 


ART ADORNMENT FREE. 


Rock Island has a mothers’ club that de- 
serves to be multiplied a thousand fold 
and more. The mothers of the Lincoln 
school had an art exhibiuon after the J. 


C. Witter plan, and raised nearly $500. 
With this they purchased enough beautiful 
pictures, reproductions of masterp‘eces, 
to make the walls of the corridors the 
most artistic halls I have ever seen in a 
schoolroom. They then had enough left 
to present several to each of the buildings 
in the city. The Mothers’ Club framed 
the pictures for the Lincoln school, but the 
school board framed all the others. 

J. C. Witter of Fifth avenue, New York, 
will furnish a beautiful exhibition of rare 
works of art, and will provide an elegant 
illustrated and descriptive lecture by Anna 
Delony Martin, all without expense, the 
only condition being that the money 
raised by such an exhibition and lecture 
shall. be expended in art works for the 
school, and, of course, the selections will 
be made from his works, and there are 
none better in the country. 


THE NEW YORK REBEKAH. 


Miss Maude E. Weeden, Buffalo, is pub- 
lishing ‘““The New York Rebekah,” which 
is devoted to the Rebekah interests of the 
state. Fraternal societies of women, as 
well as of men, are now so numerous and 
extensive that enterprising women like 
Miss Weeden find encouragement in cater- 
ing to a single order when it is so large 
and enthusiastic as the Rebekahs of New 
York. This monthly deserves all the suc- 
cess which its pages indicate. 


The busy man who needs rest can find 
no place so pleasant to visit as the pine 
woods region of North Carolina. There 
one finds perfect rest in the newly-built-up 
town of Southern Pines, N. C., and he will 
find a wide-awake group of Northern peo- 
ple who have found the climate particu- 
larly healthy and pleasant during the win- 
ter months. The healthfulness of South- 
ern Pines and its immediate vicinity is be- 
coming widely known, and physicians al) 
over the land are sending their patients 
that way. For health, pleasure, and com- 
fort it is in every way desirable. Buy an 
excursion ticket to Southern Pines, but do 
not forget to write in advance to Piney 
Woods inn for your accommodations. 


PERFECTION IN RAILRUOADING. 

There is the greatest difference in the 
ease with which one travels. One may 
make a journey of a thousand miles with 
absolutely no physical or mental wear and 
tear, or he may go 200 miles and suffer 
positive harm in body, mind, and disposi- 
tion. One needs for a long journey in com- 
fort a well ballasted roadway; the fewest 
possible sharp curves; heavy steel rails; 
cars with every attention ‘to ease in sit- 
ting, to light, heat, racks, toilet rooms, 
and vestibules; well-appointed dining- 
cars, with prompt service; and, withal, 
a composite car, with buffet, reading 
room, writing tables, and barber shop. 
With all these luxuries one may travel 
with no more exhaustion than he experi- 
ences by spending the time restfully in his 
home. AH these conditions, except the 
composite car, are met in the Boston & Al- 
bany road in its service between New York 
and Boston, and all of them, including a 
perfected composite car, are met in its 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis service. 
There is no advantage in roadbed, track, 
cars, engines, buffet and dining service, 
or in attention on the part of train men, 
that any road in the world has over the 
Boston & Albany and its connecting lines. 
Perfection nowheres means more than in 
railway service, and nowhere is it more 
fully attained than on this road. 


Teacher—‘‘What can you tell me about 
Alfred the Great?”’ 

Johnny Flip——‘‘Only just what’s in the 
book, ma’am.’”’—Puck. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


4 At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


§ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
é Opposite Grand Centrai Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres, 


ee 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. é 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musiciaas, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


‘OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 


and should correspond 
Teachers with H. N. Rosperrtson, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State, Faithful 
and efficient service. 


$ Winship 


Teachers’ 
a 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


do they fit? is quite as important as whether we get teachersin. Thel 
> ast advertisement spoke 
HOW Bane’ in one week in one school. Here are extracts from letters since received tes 
ree teachers and from the printipel. “I take the first opportunity to inform you of my arrival here and of my 
prransemsute with Mr. French. He has engaged me to take the modern Janguages, with classes in Latin and 
pation. — Kendall P. Smith, Feb. W. “LTarrived here last night and began work to-day. Am well pleased with 
the piace,  s I we to thank you most ID THKY heartily, Mr. Bardeen, for getting me the posi- 
woe. — W, ustin, Feb. 16, I like the position very much and the school is very good.” 
— lorence Greenwood, March 5, 900. * The three teachers yuu sent me are Af well liked and are pleasing the 
trons.”—E £. French, Feb, 25, 1900, Here is a letter that comes in to-day from Principal A. 8. Knapp, Manlius 
. Y.,a school that we have supplied with nearly all its teachers for ten years. He says: “ At the beginuing o 
this year you sent us four teachers. Eon have all given excellent satisfaction, and have been asked to 
remain next year.” When an agency tells you whata lot of teachers it has placed, ask it, Dothey 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... eeeeeeese Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ 


Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Branch : | Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teachers who are ambitious for advancement 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y those witbout positions. hai mane 
ECI ALISTS with ag general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7v per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Albert “known Agency in the West, Wneancies for ) Contral 
Agency. service guaranteed, 6.3. ALBERT. hicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 488 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAG?*, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthoots “tua. rantites 
and FOREICWN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s,fo7 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Muss 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


5 COMBINED MANAGEMENT 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. resi eledectysotivaeslds 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


a Ave., Chicago. King Toronto, Century .» Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Bidg.. ver. 420 Parrott Bide. Ben Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THz SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ani OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Pennsylv Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


PREMIUM OFFER! 


We will give a three months’ trial subscription to the Illustrated School Magazine, New York Education, 
to every person, not already a subscriber, who registers in the Albany Teachers’ Agency before June 1, 1900, pro- 
vided we are asked to do so when the registration blank is sentin. This offer is open to all persons who are not 
now subscribers to the magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency ornot. The only 
condition attached to the offer is that the request for the magazine must come to us in the letter which contains the regis- 


] k and the registration fee of 82.00. 
(rave pon tye adler nat only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to 
extend the circulation of this magazine. We believe it to be one of the best educational periodicals in the a 
ad it carefully for three months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanen 


ft 
subscriber. W e shall be glad to give a thousand trial subscriptions to teachers who accept this offer during the 


hs. Will be one of the number? 
way ALBANY TEA ‘HERS’ AGENCY: HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop’r, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit 2 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


* For the purpose of testing this advertisement, we will register 
C | al Offer | any successful teecher with normal school or college training, 
pe * for two years, or until we secure her a position, upon the re- 
ceipt of this notice or name of the paper and one dollar. (The 

(Good for 30 days.) regular fee is two dollars.) 
Established 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency oui: 


Ww. place teachers in every State in the Union. OS: ee chentage is large, giving us many di- 
rect calls for teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell you honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND w. 
SCHOOL $ SCHERMERHORN & C0. 
SUPPLIES 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


It Home Teachers’ Agency, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, 
places expert teachers without annoyance to employers, 


| 
i 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.... 
Complete Pocket Guide to Europe.................. 
The School and 
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Vol. Li.—No. 15. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


American Inventions and Inventors 


ace 


By W. A. MOWRY anv A. M. MOWRY 
298 pp. Introductory price, 65 cents 


HIS book, just from the press, promises to occupy a unique 

place among schoolbooks. It covers the wide scope of Amer- @ 
ican inventions from colonial days to the present time. The book 
is divided into six sections — Heat, Light, Food, Clothing, Travel, and 
Letters. Under each of these subjects the early colonial conditions 
are shown, and the gradual progress traced from the most primitive 
modes of life. Under Zetters all forms of communication are treated, 
including the cable. telephone, and telegraph. Original and ap- 
posite illustrations serve to show more clearly the difference between 
colonial and modern life. The book will broaden the child’s horizon 
in many ways, and prove both profitable and entertaining. 


NATURE IN VERSE THROUGH THE YEAR 


A Poetry Reader for Primary Grades.| | By Littian WALLACE and ANNA M. 
Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy. 319 pp.|CLype. For Third and Fourth Grades. 
Illustrated. 60 cents. A charming collec- | Illustrated. Two Books. 36 cents each. 
tion of over 270 choicest poems on nature. | Something fresh for each month of the 
This book has proved immensely popular | school year. The lessons, in description, 
for supplementary reading and for use | story, and verse, correlate carefully with 
with nature work. the work in nature, science, and history. 


POETRY OF THE SEASONS THE PLANT BABY & ITS FRIENDS 


Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy. 336| By Kare Louise Brown. 155 pages. 
pp. Illustrated with numerous text cuts | Beautifully illustrated. 48 cents. A fasci- 
and four full page illustrations. Cloth, 60 | nating Nature Reader for Primary Grades, 
cents. A Nature Reader for Grammar | showing how plants grow, and other first 
Grades, containing 300 choice selections | steps in Botany, by charming talks and 
from American and English poets. | stories. 


We carry a full line of supplementary music for schools, known as the 
Beacon Series of Vocal Selections. These include songs for Memo- 
rial Day, graduation, and all school occasions. Several new numbers 
just added are especially adapted to graduation and closing exercises. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New Vork Chicago 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. 


Very Desirable for Spring Nature Work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New YORK. Boston. CHICAGO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. . 

Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lllustrated 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass 


Systematic Collections 
. Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 
RELIEF MAPS. 

y KZ United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Walley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


= Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
—=— halfthe usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
-~ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
~ for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


* 


Pa 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. 
By Supt. 8.T. Durron. Correlation of Spelling 
with Geography, History, Science, and Litera- 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 
30 cents. 

“It is my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.”’ — 
Prof. E. k. Shaw, Dean of School of Pedagogy, 
New York. 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
Purely inductive method. $1.20. 
‘*We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.”,—C. C. Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 
Profuse in examples. 80cents. 
“Just the book we require.’ —Prof. Ayer, High 
School, New York. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


NEW CENTURY READERS 


By J. G. & T. E. .HOMPSON 


For Childhood Days. 
Fairy Tale and Fable. 


(Third and Fourth in preparation.) , 
Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, High Art Reproduction, Vertical Seript. In- 
tensely Interesting. 
Literary and Artistic Series. 


First Year, 
28 cents. 


Second Year, 
40 cents. 


They meet all Requirements for a 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 

“Jt is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and 
scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date and superior to 
other similar books.’’—Prof. W. W. Share, Chem- 
istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


GERMAN READER. 
By J.P. LorsperG and Prof. KOLBE, Buchtel 
College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second 
Reader. Natural method. Illustrated. $1.00. 
“It is the beat I have seen.”—D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“I Tike it bette than any othe phonetic method. 
I have seen.”’—Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Indians and Pioneers, 1, € olonies, Il. 


CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and Il, Universatty popular. 


Liberal Discount. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan-« 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


INew York 


University 


Sixth Year... . SUMMER COURSES .. . July 9—August 17 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
3An ormation. 
PUBLISHING: 
4347 Fast 10th St., 
COMPANY 


e New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


Short Cuts 


TO EVERYTHING 


Everyone knows what it 8 
is to be s/ow at figures! Who! 
is there to whom guschkness (Puck 
at figuring would not come} 4? 
asagodsend! The title of Figypes 
this book means just that, 
and there are thousands of 
testimonials from grateful 
purchasers who thank the 
publishers for enabling|, 
them to become possessed 
of that which they had not} > 
—quickness al figures. 

Not puzzles! But easy 
methods, plain, and learn- 
able by everyone. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid 

HINDS & NOBLE 

4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 
Schoolbooks cf a.l publishers at one store, 


The Academic Cap and Gown have been ap- 
proved by both the wsthetie and utilitarian sense, subduing 
differences in dress arising from differences in taste, fashion, 
manners, and wealth, effecting equal fellowship in learning. 
They sive expense at end of cours, since they can be pur 
chased or hired at a small expense. It is sometimes sur- 
Femad prising to note the improvement a uniform gives to any 
“ ' orderly gathering. The cap and gown is the recognized 
uniform of the elucational army. Send for builetins 13 and 15, the latter con- 
crning the gown in the High School, Academy, Normal, Seminary, etc. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU: Cornett & LeonaRD, 
472-4-6-3 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Dept. J. 


Entirely SPANISH—witnocr a master. 
** PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION ”’ 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 

“No better text-hook.""— Are Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 

“A very excellent treatise.”’— Popular Educator. 


all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 


Pv. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 40C.; CLOTH, 50C.; POSTPAID. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 


Publishers of the “* Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
“Jonrnal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free, 
N. KE. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session: July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 


Courses will be offered in all: leading’ aca- 
demic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Educational /nstitution 


S. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
2? Open to both sexes. _Address the Registrar. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
nue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 

Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANK. Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For.women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the. 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the: 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITS, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WerstTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES CHAPTN. Principal. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURKG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
@. Tuompson. Principal. 


__FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
4 ddress TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
2 Somerset Street. Boston. 


“Boston Musical Bureau. 


The only Teachers’ Agency devoted exclu- 
sively to the branches of Music and Elocution. 
In touch with the best musical life of Boston. 
Under the management of Henry C. Lauer, 
formerly Secretary of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Send for circular. 

Address, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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